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For Zion’s Herald. 
STANTON LETTERS. 
Boston—Twenty years ago—Crooked streets and 

Crooked men—Beautiful residences—The Inau- 

guration—Work for woman—Orphan girl—Sta- 

tues—Father Taylor— Religious intensity—Music 

—Laymen in Church business. 

Mr. Eprror :—A few weeks ago I spent a day 
in Boston, and I must give this letter to that visit, 
though it may seem hke carrying coals to Newcas- 
tle to say anything to you about your own city. 

Twenty years ago I improved a vacation ot sev- 
eral days, in seeing Boston for the first time, and 
it made such an impression upon me, that in ten 
minutes after my last arrival I felt quite at home. 
I almost imagined that I was meeting the same 
dapper men and snug, thrifty women I saw on the 
streets twenty years ago, and I felt a little annoyed 
that no one seemed to remember me. There is 
something so marked and characteristic about 
everything in Boston, that you cannot avoid a 
strong impression, nor do even tke wonderful im- 
provements on every hand at all jostle your re- 
collection. For example, the hotel at which I 
stopped on my previous visit, had yielded to the 
pressure of other business and had been converted 
into a row of first class stores, nothing being left to 
mark its former character except its old sign “ The 
Pavilion,” and yet it seemed as home-like to me as 
if I had lodged in its rooms only the night before. 

What visitor ever lost the impression which was 
first made upon him ‘by the State House, or the 
Common, or Quincy Market, or Faneuil Hall, or 
Washington Street? Everything looks so substan- 

tial, as if made to last forever. The crookedness 
of the streets of Boston lends a charm and beauty 
tothe town. Other cities are laid out at right 
angles, are planned as if their surveyors and archi- 
tects were a company of prim old maids, but Boston 


dared to allow some of her streets to be built up but would be a great business blessing to the 
along her poetic cowpaths, curving and bending church. 


and interlacing like the avenues and lanes of a 
rural town. 
would change this state of things. 


I protest against the vandalism that |‘ Mr. Magee, is a Knickerbocker, I believe, 
I saw with the | While your own publisher, Mr. Rand, has the un- 
deepest regret that attempts are being made to mistakable impress of a thorough son of New Eng- 


considerably broken in health. He intimated that 
he had nearly finished the voyage of life. Our 
conversation, however, had worn on but a little 
way, when the fires of youth rekindled within him, 
and he treated us to a discourse of mingled pathos 
and sarcasm and wit and religion never to be for- 
gotten. In speaking of religious intensity, he gave 
us an account of the worship of the Dervishes in 
Turkey. He was present some years ago, on 
one of their great days of worship, and his words 
of description were so like pictures, that we could 
see the magnificent mosque, the attending priests 
and the enraptured worshipers. “ The fervor of 
those heathen hearts was so intense, sir, that if 
they had been worshiping the true God, the whole 
congregation would have gone straight up to 
heaven.” Father Taylor is a profound believer in 
the power of music; to him, the universe is a vast 
organ. “Music, sir, has the power of life and 
death in its hands. Give toa master a fiddle big 
enough and a bow long enough, and let him strike 
some of the chords of eternity and he would sweep 
you into the other world.” All his illustrations 
were turned to practical account, and we left his 
house with a delightful impression of the good old 
man. 

‘Lhe appearance of things about our Methodist 
Book Convern in Boston, as well as about the pub- 
lishing office of the Zion’s Herald, confirmed my 
impressions that all our purely business matters as 
a denomination, might be very safely left in the 
hands of laymen. 

I hope that the next General Conference will 
inaugurate a change in this matter. Where isthe pro- 
priety or religion of compelling nobie-hearted min- 
isters to turn from their true calling to serve tables ? 
We have a score of laymen in New York, who if 
they were offered the permanent control of the 
Book Concern, would not only accept the position 


The gentleman who serves in the agency at Bos- 





straighten the streets in Boston. 
Athens, do no such thing! Build your mighty 
blocks of stores and dwellings with such graceful 
bendings as will accomodate them to your crooked 





Boston, and unless you want to sink to the dead 
level of your sister cities, unless you want to crush 
out your distinctiveness and be as tame and dull as 
other people, /et your crookelness alone! The at- 
tempts to straighten things have done the world 


more harm than good. Nature is full of crooks | see the order of the Jewish church reversed. 


and twists; the trees are crooked, the rivers are |t 
crooked ; indeed, there is scarcely any grand or |] 


noble thing in nature that is straight and trim, and | localities of situation, and the ministers of the 
even men are generally truer and better as they | Lord Jesus Christ are to convey the glad tidings 


How | of redeeming mercy to every land and to every 
many a man has been spoiled for any efficiency in | creature. 


fall into the mould of nature in this regard. 


the world by silly attempts to be more straight and 
even! 





knocked and rubbed; his way is not as quiet and | ¢ 


pleasant as the one who wants less room in which | first limited chiefly to the Jews; but even then we 
to walk, but then they are the kind of men that | see the form of the ministry which afterwards was 
bless the world. Daniel and Paul and Luther and | universally to be extended. Of our Lord we 
Wilberforce and Wesley and Whitefield and As-| read, “ Who went about doing good, and healing 
bury, the men who made the world tremble at their | all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was 
tread, were not your straight and precise and con-| with him;” Acts x. 38. 
servative men ; they did not wait to measure their| were chosen, they were “sent forth,” and com- 
words and actions with a yard stick, they were | manded to go “ to the lost sheep of the house of 


men of mighty impulses, men who yielded to the | I 


logic of the heart ; and though almost every one | the towns preaching the gospel, and healing every- 
avoided them, thought them mad or eccentric or | where.” 


Ye men of /and; and both these gentlemen have given such 
good evidence of their business capacity and fideli- 
ty, that they may stand as unanswerable arguments 
|in favor of committing the business interests of the 


Flin ; — 
highways. You have straight streets enough in church wholly into the hands of laymen. 


To be sure, a crooked man must be oftener | duct of our Lord and his apostles. 


STANTON. 





For Zion’s Heraid. 
AN ITINERANT MINISTRY. 
In this divinely appointed form of ministry we 
Now 
he people are not required to repair to Jerusa- 
em or Samaria for worship; they retain their 


This appointment was exemplified in the con- 
It is true that 
he preaching of the gospel of the kingdom was at 


When the twelve apostles 


srael.” “ And they departed, and went through 
y Gey & 


| Same time was triumphantly aggressing, and mak- 
ing new inroads upon the widely extended prov- 
ince of darkness. 


the Evangelist, whether it is to be considered tem- 
porary or permanent? Prejudice apart, a little 
attention to the letter of scripture will settle the 
matter. In the commission by our Lord to his 
apostles, Matthew uses the word J:Jaoxw, didasko, 
teach ; Mark, Evayyehitw, evangelizo, preach glad 
tidings; and Luke, *yga00w, kerasso, preach or 
publish. Now these three inspired writers use 
three distinct terms to signify the same thing; 
these terms must therefore be considered as 
synonyma ; otherwise we charge the writers with 
inadvertency or error. We must not do this, and 
are, therefore, obliged to conclude that, in the 
phraseology of Holy Scripture, teaching, evan- 
gelizing, and preaching, signify the same office and 
the same work. We see, also, that provision was 
made for its continuance in the charge given by 
Paul to Timothy: “ And the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also;” 2 Tim. ii. 2. The writer cannot 
look at the example of our Lord, which we are re- 
quired to imitate, at the sending out of the twelve 
disciples, and subsequently at the seventy others, 
at the wide commission with which he left his 
church in charge when he left the earth, nor at 
the conduct of the apostles and evangelists for 
nearly three hundred years afterwards, without 
seeing that an active, moving ministry is that 
which he has graciously appointed, and which only 
is adapted to meet the wants of our fallen, sinful 
race, and accomplish the revealed purposes of in- 
finite wisdom and mercy; and, as an appointment 
once made by the Son of God, can be set aside by 
no other authority than bis own, it follows, as a 
clear and inevitable consequence, that this form of 
the Christian ministry is intended to continue until 
the world is evangelized, and the kingdom of God 
is established. 

This itinerant form of ministry consisted of two 
parts. Peter, James and John were called to be 
apostles to the circumcision, the Jews. This was, 
properly speaking, the home mission. But Paul, 
Barnabas and others, were apostles to the uncir- 
eumcision, the Gentiles. This was the foreign 
mission. This distinction is explicitly stated by 
the Apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
ii. 7, 9. See also Acts xiii. 46; xviii. 6; xxii. 
21; xxvi. 16,28; Rom. xi. 13; xv. 16. “ But it 
may be noticed, finally, with regard to the line of 
operation, or district of labor of these missionaries, 
that, generally speaking, they would be moveable 
from one district to another. Paul frequently 
changed his district; sometimes he labored in 
Syria, at other times in Cilicia, at other times in 
Pamphylia and other provinces in Asia Minor ; 
then we find him in Macedonia, afterwards in 
Achaia, then in Illyricum, and then at Rome. 
IIis assistants, also, the evangelists, sometimes 
went with him in these rounds; and at other times 
he went to one district and they to another. Timo- 
theus and Erastus were sent into Macedonia 
when Paul was at Ephesus. At another time 
Timothy was left at Ephesus when Paul went into 
Macedonia. At one time, also, we find Titus la- 
boring in Crete and at another in Dalmatia. At 
one time Tychicus was sent to Colosse, and at 
another either he or Artemas was sent to succeed 
Titus in his labors in Crete. Philip, also, in all 
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“ After these things, the Lord appointed 


irregular, they went steadily forward in the great | other seventy also, and sent them two and two be- 
mission of life, and are this day embalmed in the | fore his face into every city and place whither he 


heart of the world. 


himself would come. 


The ministry of our Lord 


One charming result of the irregularity of the | and that of his disciples were certainly of an active, 


streets in Boston, is the opportunity of splendid | i 
residences upon retired courts or squares, little 


tinerant character. 
After the ascension of our Lord, the moving, 


neighborhoods shut in by themselves; and though | advancing ministry which had for the most part 
many of them are within a block of the main] been limited to the Holy Land, was extended 


thoroughfares, they are as retired and quiet as if} through the world. 


Mark teaches us, “ And they 


they were miles away from the noise and confusion | went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
of a great city. As I was walking leisurely through | working with them and confirming the word with 


one of the most beantiful of these courts, I was | signs following.” 


They certainly were itinerant 


compelled to yield the palm to Boston, as offering | preachers. This is seen clearly in the Acts of the 
the most inducements for a city residence of any | Apostles, which gives the history of the church for 


place T had ever seen. A single day afforded lit-|t 
tle opportunity for general sight-seeing ; still T had 
time to be introduced to several Methodist celebri- 
ties, to visit the City Library and the Statues of 
Webster and Franklin, besides being present at 
the inauguration of Gov. Banks. 


The stern republican simplicity of the inaugura- | itinerant, Acts viii. 5. 


hirty years. The same fact is seen in the third 
book of the “ Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius.” 
Nor was this itinerant form of ministry confined 
to the first apostles of our Lord; for when Philip, 
who was appointed to the office of deacon, entered 
upon the work of an evangelist, he became an 
5. When the church at Je- 


tion services fully repaid me for my visit to the | rusalem was dispersed by persecution, the scattered 


State House. 


oaths of office, and the clear ringing prayer of the 


The calm bearing of Gov. Banks, | members “ went everywhere preaching the word ; ” 
the earnest solemnity with which he accepted the | chap. viii. 4. 


And when Timothy, Titus, Silas, 
Artemas, Erastus and Tychicus were employed as 


Clerk of the House, “ God save the Common- | evangelists, they became itinerants also. Timothy 


wealth,” were all in good keeping with the occasion, 
and during the half hour T remained in that in- 
terested assembly, the heroic history of Massachu- 
setts passed before me, her long line of mighty 
men, men valiant in letters, in fight and in religion. 
And every time the prayer, “ God save the Com- 
monwealth,” was lifted upon the air of that conse- 
crated place, I said “ Amen.” 

The City Library has its quarters in one of the 
most appropriate buildings. Its immense alcoves are 
filled with books, and I learn that they are ar-, 
ranged on a highly philosophicai and useful plan. 
The library rooms are probably not surpassed in 
this country ; everything is adjusted as by the hand | 
of a true artist. The whole staff of librarians in 
this institution, except the chief, are ladies, and | 
this arrangement commended itself very fully to. 
my notions of fitness. I rejoice at every new 
opening for female labor. 

















If I had my way I would 
commit all the lighter work done in the shops and 
stores and libraries of the land into the hands of 
women. Man's chief work is to till the ground ; | 
God made Adam a farmer, and the world would be 
richer if more men could be kept at that work. | 
To be sure, all the weightier matters of commerce | 
and literature and labor must be performed by 
man, but benevolence demands that every proper | 
path of labor should be opened to woman. I stood | 
only yesterday in the wards of a large hospital to! 
hear an American orphan girl, just past seventeen | 
years of age, regret the prospect of returning | 
health. “J wish, sir, I could die,” was the wail 
that came from her fevered lips, and all because 
she knew not what she might find to do when once | 
out into the world again. 

1 approached the Statue of Webster in the State 
louse grounds with considerable prejudice, and I 
confess that my prejudices were not softened any 
by the statue itself. I cannot think that it is a good 
image of the “ Great Expounder.” The Statue of 
Franklin is everything that the warmest friends of 
the old philosopher could desire. It is a biography 
of the noble man. At the moment I reached the 
s'atue a couple of very green Irishmen were try- 
ing to make out who the monument was for, when 
one of them suddenly recollected and cried out, 


“ Bedad, I'll till ye, it was the man who invinted 
the lightning.” 


By the kind intr tion of a mutual friend, I 
had an interview with Father Taylor, the renown- 
ed preacher of the Boston Bethel. Mr. Taylor, 1 
should judge, was about seventy years old, and is 











accompanied the Apostle Paul to Macedonia, and 
was with him at Phillippi, Thessalonica and Berea. 
From Berea he went to the apostle at Athens, but 
returned shortly to Thessalonica. From this city 
he and Silas came to the apostle at Corinth. 
Some time after the Apostle Paul sent him and 
Erastus into Macedonia and Corinth, to confirm 
the Christians there. Afterwards we find him at 
Ephesus, until called by the apostle to attend him 
at Rome, when he was succeeded by Tychicus,at 
Ephesus; Acts xvi. 1,3; xvii. 1; 1 Thess. iii. 2, 
3; Acts xviii. 5; xix. 21,22; xx. 1; 1 Timi % 

Titus is found traveling with Paul and Barna- 
bas to Jerusalem from Antioch, when the church 
there was agitated on the question of circumcision. 
Sometime after the Apostle Paul sent him to Cor- 
inth. Five years after we find him stationed at 


| Crete, to superintend the affairs of the churches in 


that island, and ordain elders in every city. How 
long he continued in this place we have no means 
of knowing; but in A. D. 65, the apostle sent for 
him to Nicopolis, as soon as Artemas should come 
to take his place. In the following year we find 
him at Dalmatia, without any particular informa- 
tion respecting his continuance in this province, or 
his future movements. Whether Tychicus suc- 
ceeded both Titus in Crete, A. D. 65, and Timothy 
at Ephesus, A. D. 66, or whether he took the 
place of Timothy, and Artemas that of Titus, is not 
clear; but see 2 Tim. iv. 12, with Titus iii. 12; 
also, Gal. ii. 1, 3; 2 Cor. vii. 6, 15; viii. 6, 16,17; 
Titus iii. 12, 13; 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

The itinerancy of the apostles and their coadju- 
tors included three things. First, the raising up 
of churches in parts of the earth where Christ was 
| unknown, Acts viii, 5,40; x. 1,48; Rom. xv. 20; 
|2 Cor. x. 16. Secondly, in taking care of the 
|churches already existing, whether planted by 
themselves or others, Acts xi. 19; xix. 1; Rom. i. 
0; xv. 24. And, thirdly, in revisiting the 
churches to confirm them in the faith, and to bring 
them to maturity in knowledge and holiness, Acts 
xvi. 21; xv. 36; xx. 1, 2; Rom. i. 9, 11; xv. 23, 
24; 1 Cor. xvi. 5,7; 2 Cor. xii. 14; Phil. ii. 19, 
30; Col. iv. 7; 1 Thess. iii. 1, 6; 1 Tim. i. 3; 
Titus i. 5; Heb. xiii. 19, 23. Such a ministry 
declared at once the wisdom of its founder. It 
was adapted equally for the converting and saving 
of perishing sinners, and for the feeding, training, 
and perfecting of the churches already formed. 
It secured and kept possession of the territories 
already won from the empire of Satan, and at the 
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nelius was directed to send to Joppa for Peter. 
Peter was itinerating on the sea coast at that time, 
and Philip might be in the interior, probably re- 
visiting the church in Samaria that he had been 
the means of planting. In all these points these 
original missionaries may be regarded as patterns 
to missionary laborers, home and foreign, of mod- 
ern times.”— Douglas on the Evangelists. 
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For Zion's Herald. 
LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 
A true Union Meeting—The Messages andthe 
Speeches — Pompous Reception — Lesson from 
John 
South. 


Brown’s Adventure—Intolerance at the 


CincinNATI, Onto, Jan. 28, 1860. 
Pear Zion’s Heratp:—While you have 
been getting up union meetings by subscription, 
and bringing out the superannuated men to save 
the nation from dissolution, we have been doing a 
little different and a much better thing. We have 
had a real fraternal meeting of three States. The 
Legislatures of Tennessee and Kentucky, with 
their Governors at their head, have been on a 
brotherly visit to the Legislature and Governor of 
Ohio; and a right hearty, jolly, good brotherly 
time they have had of it. It was not a union 
meeting movement by any means. The comple- 
tion of a railroad from Louisville on the Ohio 


eering, inaugural messages, and prove that the 
people are one, born of the good old Virginia stock, 
and that they will not divide and fight against each 


A question has been raised upon the office of’ other. 


The arrangements for the reception of the three 
Legislatures and Governors, and a delegation from 
the State officers of Indiana, were on the most 
liberal scale. Perhaps not quite up to the Boston 
standard, but not much behind; and the pro- 
gramme was carried ont with not a thing to mar 
the effect of the whole. The guests of the city, 
numbering eight hundred and more, were met at 
the depot by a military escort of fifteen companies, 
well dressed and disciplined in the most approved 
style of warlike order, and about fifteen thousand 
of the citizens of the city, in the most unapproved 
peacelike disorder, and there were boomings of 
cannon, and huzzas of men, and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and marchings and counter marchings, 
and finally speeches of welcome, and replies of 
gratefulness, and a dinner, and a display of the 
great steam fire engines; and receptions by and 
visits to wealthy citizens; and finally the departure 
of the guests for the sunny South “ wiser,” as some 
of them said, and better men as we hope. 

While the Legislatures were here, it ought not to 
be forgotten, the Legislature and Governor of New 
York sent a very cordial invitation to the three 
Legislatures, to visit their State as guests of that 
eastern commonwealth ; and in the glee of the mo- 
ment the invitation was accepted. It is probable 
however that different feelings will prevail when 
they come to vote in earnest upon the matter, 
though nothing better could at this time be done to 
promote good fellowship and harmony among the 
different States than such a grand meeting. If 
the Legislatures of the States that hold the bones 
of Jackson, of Clay, and of Harrison, could meet 
that of her who keeps the bones of Jay, Livingston 
and Hamilton, it would do more to bind the cords 
of a genuine Union-loving affection around the 
hearts of our people than twenty Congresses could 
do to weaken them. Such a meeting would be a 
real productive, not Union-saving, but Union- 
strengthening movement. And if Massachusetts 
and South Carolina could interchange such courte- 
sies and hospitalities, and thus learn to know each 
other better, they would not be the troublesome 
members they are, for they would then learn to 
love and to cherish and please, instead of vexing 
each other. The old Herald in Boston, I trust, 
will pardon the above sentence and let it go with- 
out uttering a note of warning, explanation or pro- 
test; for it is my opinion, and not that of the 
editor. 

But there are a few things that are after all omi- 
nous, not of a dissolved Union, but of evil to the 
South. The badly planned, worse executed, un- 
christian attempt of John Brown upon Virginia, 
does not appear to me to have the significance that 
many, and especially eastern men, seem to attach 
to it. Icannot see in it anything more than the 
ill-timed methodical madness of a monomaniac 
driven crazy in all probability by bitter wrongs, 
wantonly done him, if not by men officially con- 
nected with our General Government, yet winked 
at by such men. And hence while I have a meas- 
ure of charity, and a great pity for him, I cannot 
admire him as many profess to, neither can I see in 
this any probable prospect of emancipation. Nor 
yet do I see anything at all dangerous to the South 
in it. It seems, nevertheless, to me toshow several 
things quite clearly. And first, it shows how ex- 


ikelihood, did not always remain in Cesarea, tremely degraded are the slaves, so much so, that 
though he is represented as having a house there. | as a body they do not appreciate, and therefore 
He does not appear to have been there when Cor-| cannot desire liberty. The very philosophy of hu- 


man nature would seem to show this. The ances- 
tors of the slaves, two hundred and thirty years 
ago, and some of them not more than about fifty 
years ago—for the slave trade was not abolished till 
1808—were heathen, and many of them slaves in 
their own Africa, and almost every one of them 
not in bondage, liable at any moment to be made 
aslave. All their education in this country, and 
what with masters determined to instill lessons of 
obedience, and ministers too ready to second and 
enforce all such lessons, they have a pretty liberal 
allowance of one sort of education, (your Yankee 
boys and girls hardly get a larger share of the 
article.) all their education has tended to make 
them more and more subservient and docile slaves. 
And men need not be surprised, ifthe spirit of the 
pure negroes in the South to-day is by far more 
servile than was the spirit of the same class fifty 
years ago; and slave insurrections are less proh- 
able now than then. One thing is certain, the 
masters are more resolute and determined to keep 
slavery now than then, and more ready to guard 
and watch their slaves, and also more persistent in 
teaching them obedience by the rules of a bastard 
gospel. I cannot develop these thoughts, but they 
do seem to render futile all expectation of good 
from such border forays as that of John Brown. 
There is another thing, however, which has quite 
a different look; it has undoubtedly been aggravat- 





River, a hundred and fifty miles below this, to 
Nashville, Tennessee, was the occasion of the fra- 
ternization. Louisville invited the Legislatures of 


capitals of their respective States, to a grand cele- 
bration at the expense of that city, in that centre 
of business. Cincinnati then invited them to come 
here, and then the Legislature of Ohio asked them 
to Columbus, where they with their Governors 
and other “ distinguished guests,” had a grand jolli- 
fication. The celebration at Louisville I know 
nothing about, farther than that it is said to have 
been splendid. The one at Columbus I only heard 
of through the papers; but I judge from these re- 
ports, and from the remarks made by Tennessee- 
ans and Kentuckians on their return, that it was 
really promotive of good feelings, and will lead to 
a better understanding between the inhabitants of 
these three States—the first of the new States 
added to the original thirteen, and two of them 
daughters of Old Virginia. 

The meeting of the Legislatures and their Gov- 
ernors, and the ceremonies attendant on these are 
very significant, especially after the late inaugural 


anuary, led off with a long wordy indictment 
January, g ) 
against the Republican party, incorrect in fact, in- 


tible in spirit. About a week later Gov. Dennison, 
of Ohio, followed with a much better written 
though almost as wordy, more cautiously stated and 
better argued tirade against the encroachments of 


States 


timed. 


fraternal affection. 





Kentucky and Tennessee, then in session at the | 


messages of the Governors of Kentucky and Ohio. | 
jovernor Magoflin, of Kentucky, about the first of more bitter. The South is thus making enemies 


the Democratic party on the rights of the free! 
While it was a much abler document, it! the greatest of all arguments to prove the horrid 
was, in some of its points, equally weak and ill-| and awful evils of the system. I cannot write 
In less than a month both these men, who! more. 


ed somewhat, but not very greatly, by the John 
Brown excitement. I allude to the spirit of vio- 
| lence and intolerance against free speech in the 
| South. Since last March, when the Methodist 
preachers were ordered by a mob out of Texas, 
there have been not less than about twenty acts of 
the same character against individuals or com- 
/panies in different parts of the South. These 
things will have a two-fold influence. First, they 
will arouse in the midst of the Southern people 
themselves, a discussion that may yet make mar- 
| tyrs in earnest among the whites; and when this 
| martyr spirit is roused in the breasts of a native 
Anglo-Saxon population, the days of any particu- 
lar persecuting evil are already numbered. Sec- 
ond, these men who are thus assailed have friends 
}atthe North who may easily be driven mad like 
| John Brown, and they may have a greater method 
|in their madness. Our Bro. Albiston, of Connec- 
‘ ticut, who was so cruelly driven from Carolina, the 
| Mr. McKenney who was so barbarously beaten in 
Texas, the Rev. Mr. Howe in North Carolina, and 
‘others, may not seek vengeance in person, their 
friends may not seek it; but when the day_ of 
‘vengeance from the Lord does come, they will 
| stand aloof or act only to make that vengeance the 





for herself and her institutions, who will be as 
| eruel as revenge herself, and as insatiable as the 


coherent in arrangement, feeble in statement, in- grave. And thus there may come a time when 
conclusive in argument, false in logic, and contemp- | foreign interference will accomplish something for 


‘the liberation of the slaves. Not, perhaps, with 
the active co-operation of the slaves themselves, 
but without and in many cases probably against 

’ their own consent. 

But if the slaves do not want their liberty, it is 


What I have said I have not said for the 


are real gentlemen, at the head of the Legislatures’ purpose of controversy, and I hope nobody will 
they had addressed, were vying with each other feel called to prove thatI am wrong. I am willing 
for the honor of their respective States, in a strife | to admit, beforehand, that there is another side 
of compliments and real good will, and earnest | to this question; and if any one thinks that a better 
hospitality. And this strife not to be outdone in) side, let him think so. I have my own thoughts, 
good deeds and kindness, was kept up in Columbus, and you have my best wishes for your prosperity 
and in Cincinnati for four days, till I have no! and usefulness, for your longevity to the age ol 
dout that they really felt what they looked, true Methuselah and more, and for your everlasting 
Such acts and words and happiness. 
looks tell a better story than long, windy, election-| 


Very truly yours, Ros’t ALLYN. 








For Zion’s Herald. 
LETTER FROM KANSAS. 
Sumner, Kansas, Jan. 25, IS60. 

Bro. Haven :—We will endeavor hastily to 
give to our New England friends a brief narra- 
tion of facts in relation to what God has been doing 
for us since we last wrote for the Herald, and we 
doubt not they will rejoice with us that at the close 
of this Conference year (which has been one of un- 
paralleled trial, and yet of unnumbered mercies in 
our life-path,) the great “ Head of the church ” is 
visibly manifesting his power in the salvation of 
souls. We have been intensely anxious for the 
safety of the “ark of God” in this fifty mile circuit, 
as not only the preacher in charge has been sick 
two thirds of the year, but the junior preacher has 
been “laid on the shelf” for nearly two months 
with inflammation of the eyes. This disease has 
been prevalent as far as our observation extends. 
Mr. Lovejoys’ physician had forbidden his attempt- 
ing to preach for some-time to come, and had told 
him repeatedly “ his only chance of restoration to 
health was in keeping quiet ;” but as soon as he had 
strength to sit upright in his carriage he was off, 
from one neighborhood to another, stopping on the 
road whenever his chill overtook him, and taking 
a bed wherever he happened to find himself, till 
the paroxysm of chill and fever subsided, and then 
into his carriage again, and perhaps night would 
find him talking to the people a dozen miles from 
where the chill came on. This, sir, has actually 
been the routine with him the most of the time for 
two months past, and he had chills regularly last 
week, though we were carrying on a protracted 
meeting, and he preached night after night in suc- 
cession in the town of Monrovia, which lies about 
12 miles from the Missouri River, and is the ex- 
treme northern part of this field of labor. We 
have just come home from that place to attend to 
some important matters, and that I might in the 
quietness of home recover from the effects of an 
injury by a fall from a carriage, and return there 
Sabbath evening next to resume our labors 
amongst the people. 
We have already spent about two weeks there, 
holding meetings evenings, and the whole region of 
country is aroused to attend on the means of grace. 
Our meeting is holden in a large building, now 
used for the town school, built of hewed logs, and 
so great has been the crowd that there has been 
neither standing nor sitting room for the dense 
mass, and the last evening we were there they 
took out an entire window, and so eager were they 
to listen to the word of the Lord, a company of 
young men in mid-winter, sat in a baggage-wagon, 
during services, that was drawn up by the open 
window, and the power of the Highest rested on 
the assembly and a number of souls received par- 
don. More than a hundred souls are awakened, 
and the people come streaming across the prairies 
from eight and ten miles distance, and we are ex- 
pecting that whiskey-shops which have heretofore 
been such a curse to the people, will have fewer 
patrons in time to come. Now I suppose if I tell 
the good sisters in Boston just how we manage to 
conduct our meetings, with a leader of Israel's 
hosts looking as pale and death-like as though he 
had just thrown off his winding-sheet, they might 
think we attempt strange things in Kansas. 
Nevertheless, we'll venture to whisper a few facts 
in their sympathetic ears and if they can propose 
a better way in view of the attendant circum- 
stances, we will thankfully endorse it and practi- 
cally adhere to it. Well, then, the preacher with 
the dumb ague upon him, finds it prudent to keep 
in close proximity to the lounge during the day, 
that he may retain all the strength that the quiet 
and rest of the day affords, for the evening's onset 
on the powers of darkness. Then at 6 1-2 o'clock 
we assemble in our log church, and all are invited 
to call upon God in their own way, using their 
own dialect: Lutherans, Germans, Low Dutch, 
Dunkers, Campbellites, Ranters, &e.; for you in 
staid, sober New England can have but a faint idea 
of what a heterogenous mass a congregation of two 
hundred in Kansas is composed of. We get pow- 
erfully blessed, faith lays hold of the promises of 
God, and the Dutch brother can “ bless mine Gott 
for salation and wictory,” as well as though the 
“v" was sounded ever so clear and sonorously ; 
then the text is announced, and every eye is rivet- 
ed on the pallid face of the preacher, and the still- 
ness of the tomb pervades the assembly, unless the 
wail of an infant till hushed by the anxious mother 
for a moment disturbs the silence of the place. I 
doubt not but a dozen of the helpless beings might 
have been counted in the assembly, with those just 
out of cradlehood ; the Lord bless them all, and their 
weary mothers too. The eye of the speaker 
sparkles with animation and a glow overspreads 
the pallid brow, as he points the eager multitude 
to the cross, to Calvary, and to the rest prepared 
for the heavy-laden. The sermon, about half the 
usual length of those preached when in health and 
with strong lungs at command, but all the way 
through the field, Boaz the reaper lets fall purpose- 
ly whole hands-full of the golden sheaf for Ruth to 
gather up, that “ nothing be lost;” and you well 
know, that amongst the sick and wounded, after 
a hard-fought battle, the hands of the gentler sex 
are far more skillful in the application of remedies 
than those of the best general in warlike tactics. 


being instantly killed whilst at Monrovia, and it 
is with great difficulty I write to-day. I set off one 
day, leaving Mr. L, to his rest, with a good “mother 


in Israel,” to go from house to house to speak words 


high double buggy, with a high-spirited horse at- 


er.) 
tached. Spent the day very happy, and about 


panied me. The man who harnessed our horse, 
not understanding the make of the harness, neg- 
lected to put on the leather hold-backs, and there 


and we were looking every moment to have the 


the road. 


tion in cutting them out was painful, but I did feel 


meetings where they were. 


three or five dollars. 





of encouragement to the people ; we rode in a very | 


Spirit dictated, his heart dilated so that he bade us 
welcome to the fee. May God save his soul. 

We hasten to insert the names of our individual 
friends who have from time to time made our hearts 
glad and thankful for their timely aid. Their 
names are engraven in our hearts, and we pray the 
Lord to reward them. We think there is no mis- 
take in transcribing the names of the donors, 
though we have carried them from place to place 
for many miles, endeavoring to find time to acknowl- 
edge their kindness. Every dollar has been duly 
received that has been consigned to the care of Dr. 
Haven for us, and whilst we live we shall never 
cease to be under obligations to him for his un- 
wearied kindness, nor forget to invoke the blessing 
of God on his generous spirit. Pray for us. 

Jvuiia L. Lovrsoy. 
As some of the donors wished to be anonymous, and 
all sums received by us have once been acknowledged, 


we omit the names. We judge that further donations 
are not needed.—Ep. Z1on’s Hera.p. 





For Zion’s Herald. 

WESLEY AND THE ORGANS. 
There are some among us who profess a high 
regard for “ old-fashioned Methodism,” as they call 
it, but are almost horror-stricken at the idea of an 
organ ina church. That old-fashioned Methodist, 
John Wesley, however, was not of this class, as 
the following will show: He says, (Works, v. 4, p. 
136,) “ At the cathedral we had a useful sermon 
and the service was performed with great serious- 
ness and decency. Such an organ I never saw or 
heard before, so large, so beautiful, and so finely 
toned ; and the music of ‘ Glory be to God in the 
highest,’ I think exceeds the Messiah itself.” Is the 
holy indignation of Wesley aroused by the organ ? 
By no means, but on the contrary his language is 
evidently that of approbation and delight. 

Again, he says, (Works, v. 4, p. 55,) “ I preach- 
ed for him (Mr. Simpson) morning and afternoon ; 
and we administered the sacrament to about thir- 
teen hundred persons. While we were adminis- 
tering, I heard a low, soft, solemn sound, just like 
that of an Lolian harp. It continued five or six 
minutes, and so affected many that they could not 
refrain from tears. It then gradually died away. 
Strange that no other organist that I know of 
should think of this.” Not a word of disapproba- 
tion does the good man utter, but only wonders 
that it had not been thought of before. He visits 
Manchester and says, (Works, v. 3, p. 511,) 
“ After preaching I went to the new church, and 
found an uncommon blessing, at a time when I 
least of all expected it; namely, while the organ 
was playing the voluntary.” Suchis the prejudice 
of some of our modern old-fashioned Methodists, 
that we conclude they would be quite unwilling to 
receive an “ uncommon blessing” under such cir- 
cumstances. 

It is well known that organs are extensively 
used in the Wesleyan chapels of England, and 
that they were introduced when Mr. Wesley was 
living and by his approval ; hence, in giving direc- 
tion to his preachers, he says, (Works, v. 5, p. 
225,) “ Let no organ be placed any where till pro- 
posed by the Conference.” Observe, he does not 
say, let no organs be placed in any of our places of 
worship, but let the Conference have the super- 
vision, and place them when and where they deem 
best. 

We commend these facts to the few in the M. E. 
Church, and they are growing beautifully less, who 
have been disposed to make, in some instances, not 
a little trouble when Christian enterprise has in- 
troduced an organ. We claim not infallibility for 
John Wesley, and readily admit that his sanction- 
ing the use of organs does not prove it right. But 
we see that he did sanction their use, that he listen- 
ed to them with rapture, and that he could receive 
a great blessing to his soul while the sounds of a. 
voluntary were ringing in his ears. We see, too, 
that if John Wesley and his associates were old- 
fashioned Methodists, then the use of organs in the 
churches accords most strictly with old-fashioned 
Methodism. It follows then that those who are oppos- 
ed to organs are not, in this respect, old-fashioned 
Methodists, but are following new notions and prac- 
tices and are departing from the good old way of 
the fathers of Methodism. Dear brethren, be en- 
treated by one who wishes you the best of blessings 
for both worlds, to give up your anti-Methodistic 
opposition to organs. Come back to the old paths 
in which the fathers trod, and if you have not an 
organ in your church, aid with becoming zeal and 
liberality to seeure one at once, and may you be as 
greatly blest under its tones as the venerable found- 
er of Methodism was at Manchester. 

X. Y. Z. 





For Zion's Herald. 
FACTS BEARING ON ‘“‘ UNPARDONABLE 
SIN.” 

Rev. E. O. Haven. Dear Brother :—On read- 
ing the remarks of S. in the Herald of the 25th 
inst., 1 concluded, with your permission, I would 
give him two remarkable cases, on which I should 
like to see his or your comments. 

Biblical writers are, I believe, agreed that there 
is but one unpardonable sin, which sin is em- 
braced in apostacy, as described in Heb. vi. 4—6. 
Without controverting any opinions I offer two 


I came within a hair’s-breadth, literally, of| cases for the consideration of your readers. 


S. Morgan, a believer in and friendly to religion, 
though not a professor, when on his death bed, and 
but a few days before he died, told me he believed 
a man must have religion or he would be damned ; 
that he never experienced religion, and that he 
would soon be in hell; that he believed he “ could 
have religion by asking for it, but that he did not 


dusk started for the home of the lady who accom-| care enough for it to ask for it.” In this state he 


died, with his mind unimpaired. To this brief 
statement of facts I only add, cannot a man 80 
quench the Spirit as to render his case as desperate 


was nothing to prevent the carriage from running| as blasphemy and is not this one of the most pre- 
on to the animal's heels, and it was so dark we| vailing and alarming of sins? 
could not discern the cause; we soon came toa 


The other case is that of a man who about thirty 


steep hill, and the horse set to kicking, and finally | years ago was a zealous exhorter in the M. E. 
ran furiously and became entirely unmanageable,| Church. About twenty years since he backslid, 


and became the most degraded and blasphemous of 


carriage dashed to pieces, and when at the height} sinners. Common sinners were horror-struck with 
of his speed I sprung from the carriage, striking | his opprobious epithets of Father, Son and Holy 
upon my head on the frozen ground by the side of| Spirit. 


He was familiar with and labored to ex- 


When I had recovered from the shock} ceed the profanity of Paine and other infidels. 
sufficiently to realize where I was,I found my| He was neglected, no one believing there was hope 
head and neck bloody, and was in great pain. I|in his case or mercy for him. 
walked about a mile before I came to a house, and| with him on his fallen state, and though I believed 
then they had to send two miles after a surgeon.| it only possible he could be saved. 
In the surgical operation he found in falling I) fessed the truth of religion, said he knew it by ex- 
struck on the back of the head, and the force was) perience to be true, but that he was a blasphemer ; 
so great [ had driven two teeth of a strong Buffalo} would refer to Christ's words, and likewise that 
horn comb into my head, in a slanting direction, so} there was “a sin unto death.” He would speak of 
that both of them were out of sight; one entered} death and hell with a spirit of vengeance rather 
about two inches, the other an inch. The opera-} than fear. 


I often conversed 


He still con- 


To be brief, about three years since I persuaded 


like exhorting the doctor, who was an intemperate, | him to confess and forsake his sins and pray for 
pro-slavery man, from Tennessee, who was so bit-| pardon. He was reclaimed in a few weeks, was re- 
ter against the abolitionists he would not attend! stored to the church, and has since been a zealous 
Surgeons in Kansas| licensed exhorter; is now as noted for his fidelity in 
often require for their services fifty dollars, where | his religious duties as formerly for his sins. 

a New England man would not ask more than 


I have given but a faint description of his char- 


When he had completed his| acter; a more detailed account might be interesting 


work in skillful order, said he, “I shan’t charge you| to many, but I propose to give simple facts only. 
but half price;” and when we finished what the} His case inclines me to agree with Dr. Clark, that 





no man commits the sin of which Christ spake. A 
correct view of the sin of blasphemy would save 
sinners from despair. Many die without hope, and 
some I have known who believed there was no 
mercy for them. I have known a very moral man 
die of despair, believing he was a reprobate. Such 
cases, thank the Lord, are not as common as for- 
merly. S. H. Turrer. 

Charlotte, Vt., Jan. 30. 


For Zion’s Herald. 
A SYMPATHIZING SAVIOUR. 
How sweet to the Christian is the thought that 
he has a sympathizing Saviour. How comforting 
the assurance to the afflicted, and how encouraging 
to the tempted soul! Such indeed is Jesus. His 
great heart of infinite sympathy is deeply moved, 
as he sees us struggling with fierce temptations 
and trials, continually contending with our trio of 
enemies, the world, the flesh, and Satan. And ’tis 
not strange that Jesus can sympathize with us in 
all our trials and temptations as can no other; for 
“He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” and was tempted in all points even as we 
are, and having sorrowed and been tempted, was 
“yet without sin.” He indeed knows how to suc- 
cor those who are tempted, and to sympathize with 
the sorrowing children of men. See him, ye who 
sorrow because fondly loved ones have been called 
hence, as he seeks with those sorrowing sisters the 
grave of Lazarus! They talk with Jesus concern- 
ing Lazarus, the while bitterly weeping, and as 
his heart overflows with sympathy and love, Jesus 
weeps! Remember, while with the “ mind’s eye” 
you view this scene, that his heart is just as full of 
sympathy and love now as it was then, and that 
these may be yours. When Jesus condescended 
to “ bow the heavens,” and came to earth here to 
suffer and die for our redemption, methinks that 
largely mingled with the pity and compassion 
which moved him thus to do, was sympathy pure 
and heavenly. 
O, let every one, whether high or low, rich or 
poor, bond or free, who has within the soul an 
earnest desire and purpose to love and serve God, 
knowing that the Saviour not only sympathises 
with, but is abundantly able and now willing to 
succor, shield and support, though weak, assailed, 
and sorely beset by foes within and without, thank 
God and take courage, continually looking unto 
Jesus, who ever giveth grace sufficient. 
Thanksgiving to God for asympathizing Saviour! 
A Locat Preacuer. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION. 
I have derived much pleasure of late from look- 
ing over some of the early volumes of the Arminian 
Magazine. Among other choice things they con- 
tain many gems of Wesley’s poetry not found in 
our collection of Hymns. The following, first 
verse of a hymn published in the first volume in 
1778, indicates his confidence in the doctrine of 
Universal Redemption : 
“My dear Redeemer, and my God, 
I stake my soul on thy free grace ; 
Take back my interest in thy blood, 
Unless it streamed for all tho race ; 
I stake my soul on this alone 
Thy blood did once for all atone.” 





BAPTISM. 
THE OPINION OF A LEARNED AND EMINENTLY 
DEVOTED MISSIONARY TO THE EAST. 


“It is certain that ‘dip’ in our English version 
is never baptize in the original, as it is impossible to 
say where three thousand people could be im- 
mersed in a day in Jerusalem. Besides, we do not 
believe that any living soul ever saw one man im- 
mersed by another (unless he were a European 
Baptist) in all the East on any occasion. We 
have watched for the phenomenon in India, Egypt, 
Arabia, Palestine ; but never saw a native of those 
countries immerse himself. No doubt they do dive 
or duck sometimes; but we never saw it. They 
go down to a piece of water; sit down in it, and 
dash it over themselves; or go in to the shoulders 
or swim—though seldom; but diving or ducking 
must be very rare. There was a tale told, we 
know not how true, of a Baptist translation into 
Bengalee which, in making the word ‘ baptize’ 
mean ‘immerse,’ got a term which meant ‘to 
drown.’ When the people heard of multitudes 
being ‘drowned’ by John, they innocently mur- 
mured, * What a sinner !’”—London Quarterly. 





SMALL MEANS. 
The power of money is on the whole over-esti- 
mated. Thegreatest things which have been done 
for the world have not been accomplished by rich 
men, or by subscription lists, but of men generally 
of small pecuniary means. Christianity was propa- 
gated over half the world by men of the poorest 
class; and the greatest thinkers, discoverers, in- 
ventors, and artists, have been men of moderate 
wealth, many of them little raised above the con- 
dition of manual laborers in point of worldly cir- 
cumstances. And it will always be so. Riches are 
oftener an impediment than a stimulus to action ; 
and in many cases they are quite as much a mis- 
fortune as a blessing. The youth who inherits 
wealth, is apt to have life’ made too easy for him, 
and he soon grows sated with it, because he has 
nothing left to desire. Having no special object to 
struggle for, he finds time hang heavy on his hands ; 
he remains morally and spiritually asleep; and hie 
position in society is often no higher than that of a 
polypus over which the tide floats. 
“His only labor is to kill the time, 
And labor dire it is, and weary woe.” 

—Self-help ; with Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. By Samuel Smiles. 





EPISCOPACY. 

I have reason to believe that if Episcopacy had 
been settled in the Reformed Churches, as it is in 
ours, the Reformation had made a much larger 
progress than it has done. For Monsieur Rogne, 
the French Ambassador, said, at the time of the 
Conference at Hampton Court, “ that if the other 
Reformed Churches had kept the same order 
amongst them that we have, he was assured there 
would have been many thousands of Protestants 
more than now there are.”—JBrett's Account of 
Church Government. 





A SLIP OF THE MEMORY. 

An ignorant colored preacher arose to announce 
his text as follows: “In de fust ’pistle of Clover, 
second chapter, and two hundred and _ninety-fust 
verse!” ‘Hold on, Doctor,” cried one of his 
hearers, “ you’ve got in de wrong book; you mean 
de ’pistle of Timothy, I spose.” The preacher, 
hesitating a moment, with a very profound look, 
said: “ Well, 1 must cave in dis time, though I 
know’d dat de text was somewhar among de 


grasses.” 





CuitpreN.—If, in instructing a child, you are 
vexed with it for a want ef adroitness, try, if you 
have never tried before, to write with your left 
hand, and remember that a child is all left hand. 





—Life and Books. 
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Commumications. 


BIBLE MEETING. 


Feb. Ist, P. M., some of the friends of the Bible 
Cause met in Lyme, N. H., for consultation and 
prayer. He, who has promised to be where twoor 
three of his people meet, was evidently present by 
his Spirit, for the spirit of love and union was 
among them. 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. I. 
Willey, who stated the object of the call of the 
present gathering to be, to take into consideration 
the means of securing more efficient action in be- 
half of the general work of Bible distribution at 
home and abroad. Dea. A. K. Merrill, of Haver- 
hill, was then called to the chair, and the blessing 
of God was invoked by Rev. Mr. Willey. After a 
few other preliminary steps had been taken the 
audience was favored with a sermon, at once beau- 
tiful and instructive, by Rev. Rufus Case, of West 
Lebanon, founded on Rom. iii. 1,2, in which it 
was most clearly shown that the Bible is more de- 
sirable than any earthly blessing, and that herein 
was the peculiar advantage of the Jews. After the 
sermon further remarks were made by Revs. I. 
Willey and I. S. Davis, when it was 

Resolved, That it is expedient at this time to or- 
anize a Bible Society for the western part of 
yrafton County. 

Committees were appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and nominate officers for the new organiza- 
tion, when the meeting adjourned till evening. In 
the evening the organization was completed by the 
adoption of a Constitution, and choice of the fol- 
lowing Officers : 

President—Rev. I. S. Davis, Piermont. 

Vice Presidents—Dea. A. K. Merrill, Haver- 
hill; Stedman Willard, Esq., Oxford. 

Treasurer—Eph. K. Porter, Lyme. 

Secretary—Rev. G. N. Bryant, Lisbon. 

The remainder of the evening was improved by 
several brethren, in the relation of such incidents, 
and in making such remarks as were calculated to 
give a more exalted view of the power and worth 
of the Bible. At the close of the service one sen- 
timent seemed to pervade the minds of all—a 
stronger desire to receive and impart the blessings 
derived from the word of God. 

After a business session, Thursday, A. M., the 
meeting was finally adjourned, and we dispersed, 
thanking God that the Bible is pulling down the 
* middle wall of partition,” and spreading out be- 
fore us its own broad platform, where all Chris- 
tians may work together in the unity of the Spirit 
and in the bond of peace. It was good to be 
there, and we left the place praying and believing 
that God will prosper the work of our hands, and 
accept the freewill offerings of our hearts. 

Geo. N. Bryant. 











DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The Agents of the Methodist Book Concern at 
New York will publish in the city of Buffalo dur- 
ing the session of the General Conference, to com- 
mence on the first day of May next, a daily paper, 
which they intend shall give a correct account of 
the proceedings of said Conference ; and as there 
are several propositions now before the church, 
proposing some very important changes in her 
economy, that must of necessity be discussed and 
acted upon during the session, it would seem highly 
@esirable that our people should avail themselves 
of the privilege not only of knowing the final action 
on these several questions, but the reasons which 
led to such and such results. Such information 
the agents intend this paper shall contain. They 
will spare no labor or expense to make this one of 
the best dailies ever published by our Church. Ali 
subscriptions, with the money, should be forwarded 
to Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry Street, New 
York ; Swormstedt & Poe, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. 
P. Magee, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Doughty, Chi- 
eago, Iil.; J. L. Read, Pittsburgh, Penn. ;° or H. 
H. Otis, Buffalo, N. Y., by the 15th April, that the 
names may all be regularly entered upon the mail 
book before the commencement of the session. 

In this way we hope to avoid the mistakes and 
complaints of former times. Will the preachers 
do us the favor of presenting this subject to their 
several churches and congregations at as early a 
period as practicable ? 

Terms, $1 for the session. 

Any person sending us $7 shall have eight 
copies ; $10, twelve copies; $20, twenty-five 
copies ; and so on for any number. 

Cartton & Porter. 





SEMINARY AND COLLEGIATE BUILD- 
INGS, KEN'T’S HILL. 

The furnishing of rooms in the new building pro- 
gresses favorably; forty rooms are already engag- 
ed, and thirty-eight unprovided for. A good 
number of societies and individuals, in the Maine 
Conference, and several generous friends in Boston 
and vicinity, will honor themselves with a memorial 
in our beautifal building. Every charge in our 
Conference ought to be represented in this enter- 
prise. Those intending to furnish rooms would do 
well to speak soon, by sending the money or a re- 
sponsible pledge for the amount. 

The cost of furnishing a student’s room will be 
thirty dollars; teacher’s room, including carpet, 
about sixty dollars, if the articles are furnished at 
wholesale prices. With good luck in raising funds, 
the building can be put in readiness for use in 
season for the next Fall Term. This cannot be 
—_ however, without a prompt spirit of liber- 
ality. 

The furnishing of the kitchen, dining-room and 
chapel, piano-fortes for the music rooms, the grad- 
ing and fencing of grounds, will require a large ad- 
dition to the funds yet secured. The enterprise 
ought to be brought to a completion this year; a 
longer delay will be discreditable. 


Kent's Hill, Feb. 10. S. ALLEN. 





CHURCH AID SOCIETY. 


The Church Aid Society of the New England 
Conference was organized at its last session. Its 
design is to aid feeble churches, and to do away 
with the necessity of pastors so frequently leaving 
their churches to go abroad to beg money for 
building. A circular was sent to each preacher in 
charge, last fall, urging a presentation of the object 
and claims of the society to their people. Thus 
far we have had returns from about twenty socie- 
ties. We hope that many others have taken the 
collection ; all such will confer a favor by sending 
the money or stating the amount, some fime this 
month, as applications for aid are now pending 
which must be decided in accordance with the 
amount collected this Conference year. 

Jamas P, Mace, Treasurer. 








MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 


“ Trust in Tur Lorp and do good, so shalt 
thon dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” A missionary meeting and what grew out 
of it: A minister among us was preaching a mis- 
sionary discourse, and laboring so to commend the 
cause that every one should do something. He 
saw a worn-out Methodist preacher in his congre- 
gation contribute something as the plate was passed 
around; and again, when further contributions and 
subscriptions were called for, he saw the same man 
walk up and deposit a bill on the secretary's 
table; doubtless he did it from love of the cause 
and as a matter of example. The preacher knew 
this worn-out minister to be in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and struggling almost against hope to 
master certain difficulties, that his wife and chil- 
dren might have a home in the event ot’ his remo- 
val from time ; but here was one who, though bat- 
tling for life, had a faith superior to his adversity— 
a faith which challenged the admiration of his otli- 
ciating brother, who said within himself, That man 
is ahero! he cares for God, and God will care tor 
him! With this conviction he expressed his ad- 
miration of the conduct, and his sympathy for the 
condition of his worn-out brother to another broth- 
er had in reputation by all who knew him, and 
said ; “ Now I will give so much toward the loosing 
of this man from the bonds which so chafe him.” 
“ And I willdo asmuch,” said he who was addressed ; 
“it is a worthy object,” and so the two agreed that 
the case was good enough to put before any one. 
In doing it, the brother who conceived the project 
found there were others, not a few, glad to join 
hands for this deliverance of a good man, and to 
fill his habitation with sunshine through all his 
mortal days. In the course of a few days it was 
found that money enough was secured to pay off a 
mortgage of some fifteen hundred dollars, with the 
interest which had accumulated—reader, we hope 
you know nothing of the sorrow of such a mort- 
posed estate—and a surplus of two hundred dol- 
ars to put into the hands of the preacher's wite, 
that she who had shared with him long years of 
toil might know the honor in which her husband 
was held by his brethren. The time came to break 
these good matters to that harassed couple ; and it 
Was done by a company of the donors in a surpris- 
ing way. The preacher was called from his store 
haan to behold it thronged with old fellow- 
oa — dear friends in the ministry and laity ; 
cignitying r~ ae Janes, made an address, 
affection and respect agg is labe = nd his & — 
to the church of hhis ~ ag abors and his fidelity 








Another brother, his wife’s class-leader, address- | 
ing her, said, as an expression of their respect for | 
her, they wished her to receive what he then put | 
into her hand—-two hundred dollars. Tears had 
been showing themselves occasionally all around ; 
but they now increased very fast, when another 
brother stepped forward and said : “ We had some- 
how got knowledge of the existence of a certain 
mortgage on your place which was giving you 
great anxiety, and we thought we would go and 
get it and give it to you, to be remembered no 
more as a matter of vexation, but as an occasion 
for affording to us one of the happiest services we 
ever performed for a brother beloved. Be pleased 
to receive this canceled mortgage as an assurance 
that we have you in our hearts!” 

Of course the precious brother was overwhelm- 
ed, and could only weep, while the brethren broke 
Out in joyous strains, 

“In heaven above, where all is love, 

There’ll be no more sorrow there.” 

Then followed a prayer by the senior preacher 
resent, and such a prayer only a veteran in the 
itinerancy could make. The whole company dined 
together, for this was in the “ surprise” too; and 
upon separating determined that they would do 
just such another thing the first time they got an 
opportunity. So much for fidelity to the church of 

God and to the missionary cause. ’ 


TuE WAY To CARRY OUT the “spirit” of the 
Discipline in the matter of missionary collections 
is, to attend to the “letter” as fully as possible. 
Some circuits there are, possibly, where there can- 
not be a monthly prayer meeting for missions; but 
wherever there are prayer meetings held once a 
week, it is not too much to expect that one of those 
in each month should be devoted to prayer for mis- 
sionaries, and their especial work. 

Wherever there is a class, there can be a mis- 
sionary collector; and though but jive cents a 
month be secured, the work “should not stop.” 

For regularly organized congregations to be 
without a permanent missionary committee, a 
monthly concert, and regular collections once a 
month, we know of no reasonable excuse ; and 
where such love and fidelity exists, as was found 
in the worn-out preacher of whoin we have written 
above, there will be no such omissions. 


“In a Lanp or Corn anp WINE” do they 
dwell who get pastors who show them the blessed- 
ness of giving. What better fortune can befall a 
people than to have a pastor who can show them 
what is proper to be done, and lead the way by 
example; and thus by precept and by example 
elicit trom the people an inherent power which to 
that time had been a secret to themselves. 

Yes, but it takes good people too, as well as good 
pastors to do great things; to be sure it does, and 
we'll venture they are both to be found in and 
around Stamford, Conn., for it has come to our 
ears that on Sabbath, January 29, they contributed 
to the missionary cause thirteen hundred dollars. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS comes for 
missions from somebody, with the following narra- 
tive: “ To-day, eighty-nine years ago, Noah Per- 
rin was born in Pomfret, Conn., (the Wolf-den 
town.) He was the first class leader, and for about 
sixty years a church officer there, his house being 
a‘ Methodist tavern,’ ‘ meeting house,’ ete., built 
more than one hundred and fifty years ago, yet 
standing on soil never yet owned by any other 
white family. He died ‘in the faith, more than 
seven years ago, and I wish his good name may be 
perpetuated, even in the other hemisphere, and 
given to a prudent-minded, healthy orphan boy, to 
be selected by Rev. William Butler, in India; and 
with the check inclosed you have the funds to edu- 
cate him, on Bro. Butler’s conditions. 

“ Several years ago, exactly at the time he was 
in the most imminent peril, my mind was peculiar- 
ly affected in his behalf; and when I came to see 
his letter, giving date and circumstance of that 
rebel army taking fright so strangely, I have pon- 
dered it a good deal since in my mind. 

“ The balance of the funds may go to educate a 
female orphan, either there or in China, to be 
named Chloe Perrin, the no less worthy consort of 
Noah, now both in heaven. 

“ An Unwortiy RELAtIve.” 

VERMONT SPEAKS by one of her pastors, who 
says: “I am beginning to see the importance of 
circulating the Missionary Advocate. I was sum- 
moned to the bedside of a dying lady, who wished 
advice in relation to making a bequest. Before 
the Advocate appeared among us she had been 
told there was not enough missionary interest among 
us as a people to support one missionary paper, 
but since I commenced the circulation of our Ad- 
vovate she has changed her mind. I think now 
that every minister ought to see that it is circulat- 
ed.” 

GerMan Domestic Misstons.—Bro. Bier, the 
superintendent, writes of the German Ohio Dis- 
trict, Cincinnati Conference: “ This district is 
large. Ihave about nine hundred miles to travel 
every quarter, 


means we could take up some new missions. We 
had a glorious year last Conference year. One 
hundred and seventy joined our church on proba- 
tion, and we raised $5,152. 36 for benevolent 
causes. Our prospects are good. We intend to 
build three churches this year. May the blessing 


”» 


of God rest upon this district! 





Herald and Journal. 








There are many Germans living | 
in the bounds of this district, and if we had the | Locke 


books, which have been published literally by tens 
of millions. And this great host, which might be 
reckoned as our farmers do land, by the acre, 
have all, one by one, been thumbed, sometimes by 
successive little ones, fondled and pressed and torn, 
till all the substance was squeezed out of them and 
transferred to the brains and tongues of the pupils. 
What visions of pedagogues and spelling schools 
and spelling matches do those millions of spelling 
books conjure up! How have provincialisms been 
discarded before their potent teaching ! 


But besides these spelling books, Noah Webster 
betook himself to preparing a dictionary of the 
English language. His singular fftness for the 
work, and his remarkable success, are well known. 
Ilis dictionaries, for there are a series of them, are 
found everywhere. They have potently controlled 
the speech of his native land. They have honored 
his country abroad, he being recognized every- 
where as the great American lexicographer of the 
English language. 

We have been led to these reflections by an ex- 
amination of a new work entitled, “ A Dictionary 
of the English Language. By Joseph E. Worces- 
ter, LL.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan § Brewer.” 
This is a large and well printed quarto volume of 
1786 pages. 

We confess that we did not approach it entirely 
without prepossession against it, for we had exam- 
ined Worcester’s previous publications in this de- 
partment, and compared them with Webster's, and 
found them decidedly deficient. We also reflected 
that even if this new book of Worcester should 
prove to be considerably better than Webster’s 
great “Unabridged Dictionary,” it would be a 
practical impossibility to supplant the latter, at 
least in less than fifty years. The country has 
been flooded with Webster’s Dictionaries, large 
and small; how now can they be displaced ? 

But notwithstanding the above reflections, we 
determined to subject the two works to a few 
hours’ careful and impartial investigation ; and to 
secure absolute impartiality, before opening either 
book we drew off at random a list of words to be 
examined in both books, and the result compared. 
The list which we thus set down at random, before 


opening either book, began as follows: 

Act, Age, Alimony, Be, Begin, Bid, Bunkum, 
Come, Centre, Cast, Call, Carry, §c. We ex- 
tended the list through several letters, but as we 
shall not have room to give the result of examina- 
tion in but a few words, we need not present the 
whole list. In every single instance but one, 
Webster was found, in our opinion, decidedly, and 
in some cases incomparably better in many re- 
spects. 

To see this, look at the following, which gives 
the two dictionaries on the first word we happened 
to select: 

WEBSTER. WORCESTER. 

Act, v.i. (Gr. ayo, L. ago, Act, v. n.[L. ago, actus.; 
to urge, drive, lead, bring, It. agire; Fr. ager) [acted; 
do, perform; or in general pp. acting, acted.) 
to move, exert force; Can- 1. To be engsged in carry- 
tabrian, ¢g. force; W. egni; ing into effect a purpose or 
Ir. eigean force; Ir aige, to conception of the mind. — 
act or carry on; eachdamto Deliberate with — cuution, 
do, or act; actaim, to or- but act with decisiou.— Col- 
dain; eacht, acht, deed, act, ton. : 
condition; Fr. Agir; It. 2. To regulate one’s habits 
agire. to do or act.) or behavior; to conduct 

1. To exert power; as, the one’s self; to behave. 
stomach arts upon food; the The desire of happiness, 
will xcts upon the body in and the constraint it puts 
producing motion. upon us to act for it, nobody 

2 To be in action or mo- accounts an abridgement of 
tion; to move. liberty .-- Locke. 

lie hangs between, in 38. To exert power or influ- 
doubt to act or rest.—Pope. ence, to operate; as * Lhe 

8. To behave, demean, or mind acts upon the body.” 
conduct, as in morals, pri- To act up to, to conform to, 
vate duties or public oflices; to abide by. 
as we know not why a min- 
ister has acted in this man- 
ner. but in this sense it is 
most frequent in popular lan- 
guage; as, how the man acés 
or has acted. 

To act up to is to equal in 
action; to fulfill, or perform 
a correspondent action; a8, 
he has acted up to his engage- 
ment or advantages. 

Act, y.t. To perform, to Act,v.a. 1. To perform; 
represent a character on the to do, to carry into execu- 
stuge. tion. 

Act well your part, there Few love to hear the sins 
all the honor lies.— Pope. they love to act.— Shaks. 

2. To feign or counterfeit. thou wast a spirit too deli- 

(Obs. or improper.) cate to uct her earthly and 

With acted tear the villain abhorred commands.— Shaks. 
thus pursued .— Dryden. _ 2 To represent as real; to 

8. ‘Lo put in motion, to imitate, to teign; as, “To 
actuate, to regulate move- acta part on the stage. 
meuts. A kingdom itor a stage, 

: ople in the world rinces to act, 
on ae by levity.— South. and monarehs to behold the 
swelling scene.— Shaks. 

[In this latter sense obsolete 8. Lo periorm the ollice or 
and superseded by ACTUATE part of; as, ** To act the crit- 

yhic " ac. 

— 4. To influence to action; 
to actuate. 

Most people in the world 
are ucted by levity and hu- 

mor.— South. 

Act, n. The exertion of Act, n.(L. actus; It. atto; 
power; the effect, of which Sp. acto; Fr. acte.) 
power exerted is the cause; 1. Something done; effect 
as the act of giving or re- of powerexerted; auuction; 
eviving. a deed; am exploit; a per- 

In this sense it denotes an lormuuce. 
operation of the mind. Thus, And the rest of the acts of 
to discern is an act of the un- Solomon, are they not writ- 
derstanding; to judge is an ten in the book of the acts of 
act of the will. Solomon ’?—] hin; s xi. al. 
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DICTIONARIES. 
Every man that writes and every man that 
speaks the English language, is more or less in- 


terested in the selection of a dictionary to be re- | 


garded as the standard of that language. ‘This is 
particularly true now in America, since never be- 


| at first in act, 
fore as in the present age, and never in any other | 


2. That which is done; a_ Cato said the best way to 
| deed, exploit, or achieve- keep good acts in memory, 
| ment, whether good or ill. was to refresh them with 
And his miracles and his new.—Bacon. 
facts which he did in the 2. A decree of a court of 
| midst of Egypt.—Dent. xi. justice, or edict of a legisla- 
| 8. Action; pertormance; ture; a stutule; a law; as 
| production of effets; as, an “Judicial acts; “An act 
act of charity. But this sense Of Parliament; * An act of 
| ts closely allied to the foregoing. Congress. ’ . 
4. A state of reality or renal 3 An exercise performed 
| existence, as opposed to a by a student ata public sem- 
possibility. * inary or university, betore 
ihe seeds of plants are not he is admitted to a degree.— 
but in possi- Brande. 
4. A division of a dra- 


bility, what they alterward a 
ma or a play, subdivided 


grow to be.— Hooker. 


country to such a degree as in this, has the spoken | 5. Iu general, act denotes into scenes. 


action completed; but pre- Five acts are the just meas- 


language been so modified and controlled by the | ceded by in, it denotes in- ure of a play.—Koscommon. 


nearly uniform standard adopted for books. In 

England, small in extent as the Island is, several 

dialects are spoken, so distinct in some cases that | 
the common uneducated people can scarcely un- | 
So is it greatly, and once | 
was it more extensively, in Germany ; so is it in | 
France ; so was it in ancient Greece. Indeed it is | 
almost a universal rule, that every spoken lan- 
guage is broken up into a number of dialects more | 
or less diverse. Thus we doubt not the most of) 
the difference in languages now spoken had its | 
origin. But America seems to present a remarka- | 
ble exception to this law. Different dialects are 
not here recognized. The distinction between the 
pronunciation of a New Englander and a South- 
erner, a Western and an Eastern man, is so slight | 


derstand each other. 





| 


as scarcely to be noticed, and the words peculiar | 
to the sections, or the meanings of common words, 
peculiar to certain sections, are remarkably few, | 


and daily becoming less. It is true that some va- 
riety may be seen, some tendency to the creation | 
of dialects, especially among the most ignorant, or | 
those least affected by books, enough to show the 
truth and permanency of the law by which diversi- 
ties in language arise ; but no man well informed | 
| 


| 
| 


on the subject can deny that the United States in 
this respect is vastly superior to other countries. 





Now various causes have led to the striking uni- 
formity of language in our large nation, among 
which are the frequency of travel and emigration 
by which the people are mingled, the commonness | 
of public speaking, all the people being accustomed 
to hear sermons, lectures, political harangues, &c., | 
the speakers generally aiming at using what is | 
called good language, and the abundance of books | 
and newspapers, and our noble public schools. 

But behind all these, and working through the 
schools, the books, the newspapers and the speech- 
es, is the omnipresent influence of a chosen stand- 
ard, to which the teachers, writers, printers and 
speakers look for a guide, and by which conse- 
quently the people are led. Thus the natural | 
laws by which dialects are developed and modified 
are greatly controlled and thwarted. Before these 
artificial standards were erected language changed 
more in one generation than it will now in two 
centuries. Dictionaries are the great conservators 
of the forms of speech and writing. Not entirely 
immovable; like other conservatives they yield a 
little when it cannot be avoided. And they even 
do more than resist unphilosophical changes ; they 
expose and condemn some unnecessary varieties, 
and aim as far as possible to produce uniformity. 


Who can calculate thus the influence of Noah 


Webster over the’ English language as spoken in 


complete acuon. o. A state of reality or 

She was taken in the very actual existence, distinguish- 
act.—Jobn viii. ed trom existence only as @ 

In act is used also to signi- conception of the mind. — 
fy incipient action, ora state All other things besides 
of preparation to exert pow- are somewhat in possibility, 
er; as, In act to strike,” a While as yet they are not in 
portical use. act.— Hooker. 

6. A part or division of a 6. A state of readiness to 
play to be performed without do anything. ; 
interruption; atter which the Her legs were buskined, and 
action is suspended to give the left before — 
respite to the performers. In act to shoot; a silver bow 
Acts are divided intosmaller she bore.—Dryden. — 
portions, called scenes. S¥N.—An act is a single 

7. The resuit of public de- exertion of power; an action 
liberation, or the decision of is a coutinued exertion. Act 
a prince, legisiative body, and deed are both used to 
council, court of justice, or denote the thing that is done. 
magistrate; a decree, edict, A voluntary or involunary 
law, judgment, resolve, act; a good or bad deed; the 


| award, determination; as an action of light or heat.—see 


act of Parliament, or of DexED. 
Congr@ss. The term is also 
trausi¢rred to the book, rec 

ord of writing, containing 

the laws snd determinations. 

Also any iustrument in writ- 

ing to verily tucts. 

lu the seuse of agency, as 
power to produce effects, as 
in the passage cited by John- 
son from Shakespeare, the use 
is improper. 

To try the vigor of them, 
and apply aliayments to 
their act 

Act, in English universities, 
is a thesis maintained in pub- 
lic, by a candidate for a de- 
gree, or to show the proti- 
ciency of a student. At Ox- 
ford, the time when masters 
and doctors complete their 
degrees is also called the act, 
wich is held with great so- 
lemuity. At Cambridge, as 
in the United States, it is 
called commencement 

Act of farth (auto de fe) in 
Roman Catholic countries, is 
a solemn day held by the In- 
quisition for the punishment 
of heretics, and the absolu- 
tion of accused persons 
found innoceut; or it is the 
sentence of the Inquisition. 

Acts of the Apostles; the 
title of a book in the New 
lestament, comtaining a his- 
tory of the transactions of 


| the apostles. 


Acts of Sederunt; in Sco's 


| Law, statutes made by the 


lords of session, sitting in 
judgment, by virtue of a 
Seottish act of Parliament 
(1540) empowering them to 
make such Constitutions or 
regulations as they may think 
expedient for ordering the 
procedure and forms of ad- 
ministering justice.—Brand-. 

Acta Diurna; among the 
Romans, a sort of gazette, 
feontaining an authorized 
account of transsctions in 


| Rome, nearly similar to our 


hews papers. 

Acta Popuii, or Acta Pubii- 
ca; the Roman registers of 
assemblies, trials, executions, 
| buildings, births, marriages 
and deaths of illustrious per- 
sons, &e. 

Acta Sanctorum; the lives 
and reputed miracles of 
Romish saints. 

Acta Senatus; minutes of 
| what passed in the Koman 

senate, called also Commen- 
| tarii, commentaries. 


In comparing the above, look first at the Ety- 
mology, or the description given of the origin of 


the United States? He began with his spelling ‘the word and its connection with other languages. 





| 





Worcester gives its connection with the Latin, | 
Italian and French, all in fact one, or only the | 
Latin. Then after the noun, which is the same | 
word, he repeats ‘the Latin, Italian and French, | 
and adds the Spanish, though we see no reason | 
why the subject should be renewed here, or why 
act as a noun has any more aflinity with the Span- 
ish than act as a verb. 

Now look at Webster. He gives the connection 
of the word with the Greek, Latin, Cantabrian, | 
Welsh, Irish, French and Italian. Here then we 
learn that act not only belongs to the Latin, but 
also to the Celtic, another great and independent 
family, and also that it is not a Teutonic or Gothic 
word, or Webster would certainly have given it, 
nor is it in Sanscrit. Worcester gives but little 
information comparatively, but Webster is so thor- 
ough in this department that the reader may infer 
that if no affinity with any one of the great classes 
of languages is mentioned, none can be found. It 
is certainly desirable that if anything is done at all 
it should be well done. 

The definitions need no criticism. 
the two will show the completeness and exactness 
for which Webster is so remarkable. He leaves 
nothing more to be desired, and none can mistake 
him. The examples that he gives al:cays express 
just what he adduces them for. Worcester says 
that to ac? is to “ be engaged in carrying into ef- 
fect a purpose or conception of the mind.” But 
suppose a person purposes or conceives in his 
mind that he will sit still, and he does sit still, is he 
not “ engaged in carrying into effect a purpose or 
conception of his mind?” Of course he is; and 
does he act therefore by sitting still? The fact is 
Worcester has here given a long and wordy defi- 
nition of acting voluntarily, instead of simple ac- 
tion, which should have been the jirst definition of 
the word. ‘The first or simplest meaning of AcT is 
that given by Webster, namely, “to exert power ; 
as the stomach acts upon food ; the will acts upon 
the body in producing motion.” ‘Thus philosophi- 
cal is Webster in all his definitions. We do not 
pronounce him perfect; absolute perfection is not 
expected in things human; but one thing we do 
believe, that an absolutely perfect dictionary of 
the English language would be based on Webster's, 
so that Webster’s hand could be seen clearly in 
almost every line. 

We have not space to carry out the result of our 
investigations much farther, and will, therefore, 
select from our list a couple of instances in which 
the definitions are brief. We give first Worces- 
ter: 

“ Atimony, n. [L. alimonia, maintenance. ] 
(Law) An allowance to which a married woman is 
entitled, upon a legal separation from her husband, 
when she is not charged with adultery or an elope- 
ment.—Burrill.”, Now whether Burrill or Wor- 
cester wrote the above, we confess that we do not 
understand it. 


A glance at 


Alimony is “an allowance to 
which a married woman is entitled,” but we are 
not told from what or by whom the allowance is 
made; we are told that the woman “ is not charged 
with adultery or elopement,” but many a person is 
charged with crimes not committed, and if a woman 
can be cheated out of alimony simply by being 
“charged with adultery or elopement,” we doubt 
whether many more will ever get any alimony. 
Worcester himself says that “ charge ” means “ ac- 
cuse, impeach, inculpate, arraign,” not a word 
about condemn. It seems then that if a woman is 
“accused &c., she cannot receive alimony. 

Now look at the briefer and clearer definition of 
Webster. “ Atimony, n. [L. alimonia, of alo 
to feed. See Atiment.] An allowance made 
for the support of a woman, legally separated from 
her husband. The sum is fixed by the proper 
judge, and granted out of the husband's estate.— 
Blackstone.” No questions remain to be asked 
about that word. 

In our random list we selected one modern and 
undignified word for comparison. The following is 
the result. We quote first from Worcester: 
[* Buncomne, Bunkem (bung-kum.) From Bun- 
combe N.C.] A cant term for a body of constitu- 
ents, or for some selfish or sinister purpose; as, 
[U. S.] When a 
member of Congress from the county of Bun- 
combe, some years since, was making a speech in 
Congress, many of the members lett the hall. He 
very naively told those who remained that they 
might go too—he was only talking for Buncombe. 
— Wheeler's History of North Carolina.” 

We can infer the meaning of Buncombe from 


“To speak for Buncombe.” 


ANOTHER PAMPHLET.—Prof. H. Mattison, of 
New York, has published another pamphlet, en- 
titled ““ What of the Night,” purporting to give a 


‘glance at the recent history, condition and pros- 


pects of the anti-slavery struggle in the M. E. 
Church. It does not profess to give anything new, 
and is too sombre to suit our temper. The argu- 
ment is that a change of the rule is impossible, 
therefore we must not try it, but must change the 
chapter. A better way, we think, will be to change 
the rule if we can. If we cannot, do the next best 
thing; but never yield that the rule must be changed. 
The victory will never be fully won till the ru/e is 
changed. All besides must be preparatory to that. 





An Oxvp Manxvscrirt.—Prof. Tischendorf 
claims to have discovered in a Convent at Mount 
Sinai the oldest Greek Manuscript of the Bible 
extant. It is not defective in the smallest particu- 
lar, containing all the New Testament and in ad- 
dition the Epistle of Barnabas, the first half of 
which was missing till now. Prof. Tischendorf 
thinks this manuscript was written as early as in 
the beginning of the fourth century. His edition 
of the manuscript will be looked for with great in- 





terest. It is now in the Museum at St. Peters- 
burgh. 
Tne AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—Our read- 


ers may notice sometimes in our columns articles 
credited to the American Agriculturist. This is 
a Monthly Journal, each number containing 32 large 
quarto pages, often illustrated, published for one 
dollar a year. It is the leading Journal of the 
kind in America, circulating regularly upwards 
of 59,000 copies. Its editor and proprietor, Orange 
Judd, isa graduate of the Wesleyan University, 
and one who makes the prosperity of his business 
conduce to the welfare of others as well as himself. 





Correction.—In the piece on “ Narcotics” 
ast week, “ Presiding Elder ” was printed instead 
of Protestant Episcopal,” which destroyed the 


— 


meaning. 





DepicaTion at Dover.—It will be seen by 
notice that the dedication at Dover, Me., has been 
postponed from Feb. 29 to March7. This is to 
accommodate those who may be engaged in the 
business of the courts, which are held the last week 
in February. 





TEMPERANCE IN Matne.—A correspondent 
writes that the Order of Sons of Temperance are 
prospering beyond any precedent in that State. 
The Quarterly Session of the Grand Division just 
held, reports 388 new Divisions organized the last 
quarter, 3000 new members and 2500 lady visitors. 





AN Irinerant Mrixistry.—Our articles on 
the first page of this and the last paper on an 
“ Ttinerant Ministry ” are from the pen of a mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan Conference in Canada. He 
is a close thinker and an accurate writer. 





Bro. Frocken’s Heraup has been sent regu- 
larly, as we understood his expressed wish, to “* Dr. 
Jean Flocken, Odessa, Russia.” We shall of 
course now change the direction as desired. 

F. R. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Patu waicn cep A Prorestant Lawyer 
To THE Catnoric Cuurcu. By Philip H. Bur- 
nett. Svo., pp. 741. New York: D. Appleton §> Co. 
—This large book seems to indicate a long path and 
hard to travel, and the demand for a quiet breathing- 
place atthe end. The writer says he was a Protestant 
lawyer, a Campbellite, who by degrees became con- 
vinced of the trath of the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. We accord to him a high degree of 
ability, and he shows the evident advantages of a legal 
training. We have never seen the doctrines, errors 
and all, of Romanism, more adroitly defended. If 
one could only grant the premises, and then shut his 
eyes to facts, and consent to substitute for the Roman 
Catholic Church as it is, the beautiful picture of it 
drawn by this lawyer in his library, he would long to 
fall with infantile unquestioning simplicity into the 
arms of the good old Mother. But, thank God, hav- 
ing the eyes open we know that the charms he de- 
picts are all false, the tender blush is only paint, and 
his mistress is the well known old murderous hag of 
Babylon. 

The key-note of the whole big book is, “ Tere you 
will find rest ; no more questionings or fears ; here is 
infallible authority ; you may be wrong elsewhere, you 
must be right here.” Now there are minds that are 
wonderfully affected by such appeals. There is the 





the illustration given from Wheeler, but we never 
should have dreamed it from the definition. The 
following is from Webster's Pictorial Edition: 
* Bunkum, Buncombe, n. A term first applied to 
speeches made in Congress for the mere purpose 
of being published and sent home to gratify con- 
stituents and secure their votes. Hence it is ap- 
plied both in England and America to anything 
written or said for a similar purpose. The origin 
of the term is said to be this: a tedious speaker in 
Congress being interrupted and told it was no use 
to go on, for the members were all leaving the 
house, replied, ‘Never mind, i'm talking to Bun- 
combe, that being the county in North Carolina in 
which he lived.” 

We see no occasion for an attempt to displace 
Webster's Dictionary from the high position which 
it has won, nor do we believe it will ever be dis- 
placed. As it regards orthography, the difference 
between the two is slight. Both differ in the 
spelling of a few words from the ordinary usage in 
England, and Webster is followed by the great 
majority of writers and printers in this country. 





East Battrmore Conrerence Recorp— 
1860.—Under the above title, Messrs. Worden & 
Cornelius propose to publish a Daily Report of the 
proceedings of the East Baltimore Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at its session in 
Lewisburg, Union Co. Pa., commencing 29th 
Feb., 1860. It is intended to contain all of public 
interest connected with its operations. As this is 
the last session held before the General Conference 
of the church, it will possess special interest. A 
telegraphic synopsis of Daily General News will 
There will probably be 
The Record will be in 
quarto form, well printed, and issued at 2 cents 
per copy at the Office or Conference room-gor mail- 


also appear in each No. 
from 6 to 5 Nos. in all. 


ed at 15 cents for the session for any No. of copies | 


under 8. For $1, they will mail 8 copies, and at 
the same rate for any additional copies in one 
package. This is a new idea, and we should think 


might work well. 





Cassetv’s IntustrRateD Faminy Brnte.— 
This is now publishing in numbers, the first being 
issued on Feb. 15th, and the numbers will here- 
atter be published on the Ist and 15th of each 
month. It is in large quarto, beautifully illustrated. 
Some of the engravings cover a whole page, and 
they are all excellent in design and execution. 
The first number embraces eighteen chapters of 
Genesis and has thirty-two pictures, nearly all 
large. Besides this there is a brief running com- 
mentary at the foot of the page, containing much 
condensed information. The terms are for each 
number of 32 pages only fifteen cents. Seven 
numbers consecutively for one dollar, fifteen for 
two dollars, and twenty-four for three dollars. 
This is surprisingly cheap when we consider the 
elegance of the publication. It is published by 
Cassell, Peter & Gelpin, New York, and furnished 
generally by booksellers in the cities and large 
towns. 





Usitep Bretnren.—The Telescope objects to 
the Christian Advocate’s reckoning the United 
Brethren among the Methodists, and claims that 
they had an independent origin among the Ger- 
mans in this country. 





very temptation of the devil in them. It is a syren 
| voice that charms while it soothes. Men and women 
| of broken down intellects, as well as broken down 
| morals, can all find refuge inthe mother church. But 
it is only on one condition: ‘* Ask no questions after 
you enter. Cease longer to doubt or inquire. You 
| will find no more unity than before, no less wrangling, 
‘less devotion it may be, less thought, more sin, but 
| never mind; you are at home, in the castle; and 
| though all the rest of the world must burn, you are 
| safe.” 
| Is it not pitiable that so many have fallen into this 
‘snare? And more yet will fall. This lawyer is but a 
| specimen of a class. The victims are prepared, the 
| doors are open, and as Roman Catholicism becomes 
| more and more respectable in this country, the weary 
and the unthinking will fall into its fold. The contest 
| between light and darkness, Bible Christianity and 
Romanism, will yet be fought over with new tactics 
and energy on our soil. 


Tne ConstTiTuTIONAL Powrrs OF THE GENER- 
| at ConFERENCE, with a Special Application to the 
| Subject of Slaveholding. By William L. Harris. 
| Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern.—This is a bound 
| volume of 156 pages, 18mo., and certainly worthy of 
| the study of all who have doubts on the subject, or 
| wish to see it fairly examined. The argument is fair- 
| ly impregnable, and will convince every unprejudiced 
jreader. We are glad to see that Dr. Harris omits al- 
| together the discussion of the expediency of changing 
the chapter, confining himself entirely to the question 
of the constitutionality of forbidding slaveholding. 
We can detect no flaw in the argument, and do not 
believe there is any. The time will come when the 
| Church wiil desire all “ pamphlets” and arguments 
urged to prove that slaveholding was authorized or 
protected by her constitution should be buried a thou- 
sand fathoms deep in oblivion. They never had any- 
thing but the sheerest sophistry to rest upon. If any- 
body doubts it, buy this book and read it.—For sale by 
J.P. Magee. 

Lectures ON THE EpristLes oF PAUL TO THE 
TuessaLonr1ans.—By John Lillie, D. D., Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Kingston, N. Y. 
| York: R. Carter & Brothers.—This is an octavo 

volume of 585 pages ona short epistle. It contains 
{much good matter, but some irrelevant, and is too 
Calvinistic to meet with the approval of impartial 
Biblical students. It undertakes to show that Chris- 
tians are elected as such to eternal life by the Almighty 
for no reason known to man, and others left to eternal 
misery, and asserts that that is no more unreasonable 
than that men should differ in their circumstances in 
this short life! What absurdities will a preconceived 
theory drive men into. If only the dogma of fatalism 
'could be banished from the creeds, how much more 
reasonable would they become. 


New 


Lire anp Times or Gey. Sam Date, the Mis- 
sissippi Partisan. By J. F. H. Claiborne. Illustrat- 
ed by John McLenan. 12mo., pp. 233.—This book 
is a faithful narrative of the bloody contests between the 
whites of Alabama and Georgia, and the Creeks and 
j other Indians, in which Gen. Dale participated. He 
| Was a rough customer, and some of the coarseness of 
his life is represented in this book, but it will be attrac- 

tive especially to young readers.—For sale by E. P. 
| Dutton & Co. 

Harrer’s Greek anp Latin Texts.—Those of 
| our readers who are interested in the Greek and Latin 
| classics may be glad to know that the Harpers are 
| publishing them in neat 18mo. volumes, beautifully 
| printed, after the very best editions, in the German 
style, without note or comment. We have received 
two of the volumes, “ Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera 
Omnia ex Recensione. A. J. Macleane,” and “ Aschy- 








lus ex novissima Recensione. Frederici A. Paley. 
Accessit Verborum quae precipue notanda sunt et 
nominum Index.” We think that the great desider- 
atum of a neat and cheap edition of the classics will 
now be supplied. 

Tue History or Patestine, from the Patriar- 
chal Age to the Present time; with Introductory 
Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of 
the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of 
the Hebrews. By John Kitto, D. D., editor of the 
“ Pictorial Bible,” &c. With upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions. American Tract Society, Boston. —The author 
of this book is well known as a prolific writer, espec- 
ially on subjects illustrative of the Bible. Much of 
this book is an expansion of the Biblical narrative, and 
it contains much valuable information. 

Tue Berrer Lanp; or, The Believer’s Journey 
and Future Home. By Augustus C. Thompson, pas- 
tor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass. American 
Tract Society, Boston.—This, as it purports to be, is a 
description of heaven, founded upon the Bible, not re- 
markable for originality of conception, but expressed 
in choice language, and full of comforting sentiment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Lyrics, and Other Poems. By 8. J. Donaldson, Jr. 12mo., 
p- 208. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Forsale by 
Redding & Co., Boston. 

New Method for the Melodeon, Warmonium and other in- 
struments of the Organ Class, selected mainly from Zun- 
dell’s Melodeon Lustructor. To which are added a collec- 
tion of the most popular Songs of the day, and a variety 
of Psalm and Hymu Lunes. Quarto, pp. 38. Boston: Oli- 
ver Ditson. 





Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND, 
Postponement of the Congress—Complications—Influ- 
ence of England—Temporal Power of the Pope— 
The Gospel in Four Theatres—Mighty Influence for 
Good—OUn the Outcust Population. On the Chuiches 
Weeklies—The “ Dial”"— 





Christian Union—New 
The Palmers in Scotland. 
EnNGvanp, Jan. 13, 1860. 

The Congress for the settlement of Italian affairs is 
again indefinitely postponed. The hitch may be for 
the benetit of the Italians, seeing that it was caused by 
the English Government, who dare do nothing to 
militate against the freedom of the lately oppressed 
but now liberty-expectant Italians. The hopes of the 
brave followers of Garibaldi, next to their faith in their 
leader and themselves, centre in the expression of the 
public opinion of free nations. 

It is our boast that no freer people lift their faces to 
the sun than ourselves, and whilst we might look with 
composure on the collision of despotic dynasties, we 
could never sanction, when our mediation. or counsel 
is asked, the forcible foisting on a free people of de- 
spised and tyrannical rulers. The people of Central 
Italy must be allowed to form themselves into an inde- 
pendent State, with which neither Austrian Dukes nor 
the Pope can intermeddle. 

The plan sketched in the now famous pamphlet, 
“The Pope and the Congress,” leaves the wearer of 
the “tiara’”’ quite enough of the Patrimony of St. 
Peter to provide the most vigilant watcher of the salva- 
tion of his adherents that ever thundered from the 
Vatican with means to prosecute his object. The plan 
would pay, as most assuredly every sincere Roman 
Catholic would make it a matter of conscience to drop 
his mite into the hat. 

To leave the Pope out of the congressional delibera- 
tions in toto would be a slight which few Irish Roman- 
its would brook, but what right his claim as a tempo 
ral sovereign has to be acknowledged it is not easy to 
discover. The king, whose authority has to be sus- 
tained and enforced by the monarchs of other nations, 
seems to have no legitimate right to the obedience of 
any one, still less those whom he occupies a throne only 
to oppress. 

Acting on the principle that “too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” it is said that France and England, with 
the approval of Austria and Russia, have consented 
to do their best to prepare a dish palatable to all. 
Whether the Grand Dukes and the Pope will relish the 
removal of the cloth before their appetites have been 





will be reproduced to the view of the world one grand 
additional proof of the divinity of the gospel, and such 
as speaks to the heart of humanity with a power next 
to that of the internal evidences of revelation. 

If ever the day come when the population of these 
realms shall behold Christians of all sects love as 
brethren, meet and work as brethren, without ostenta- 
tion, and without dissimulation, such spectacle will not 
be in vain. It will present the divinity of love in the 
church, It will refute infidelity ; it will excite the at- 
tention and inquiry of the careless multitude. Igno- 
rant for the most part of the historic chain of the ex- 
ternal evidences of Christianity, that multitude will 
then discern, with intuition and with awe, that the 
gospel is the truth, the wisdom, and the power of 
God. 

The new year has introduced two new weekly 
newspapers to the British public. The first is the 
Dial, which, after being for about four years advertised 
as a projected daily newspaper, has at last made its ap- 
pearance as a weekly paper “ for the present.” Judging 
from the first number, it is to partake pretty largly of 
the character of a religious paper, but with more atten- 
tion to political matters than those papers usually de- 
vote to them. The editor has been brought from 
Scotland, Peter Bayne, who since Hugh Miller’s tragi- 
eal end has had charge of the Edinburgh Witness ; 
and in such able hands the Dial has every chance of 
taking a good place among the London weeklies, 
especially as there is a great opening for such a paper 
at present. There is one novel feature in the Dial, in 
the shape of an “ Ethical Column,” signed by the 
Rev. David Thomas, 

The other paper is a new military and naval paper, 
of which Mr. Russell, of Crimean and Indian fame, is 
the editor. Of course Mr. Russell’s Crimean and In- 
dian campaigns have given him a large insight into 
the working of our military system, besides having 
brought him acquainted with a large mass of the offi- 
cers of the army, from the Commander-in-chief to the 
evhaltern: and this knowledge he will doubtless turn 
to good account in his newspaper. In the present rage 
of military fever, it is sure to be successful. 

Dr. and Mrs. Palmer are now in Scotland. They 
began their work in John Street Wesleyan Chapel, 
Glasgow last week; and although Scotland is not 
such Methodist ground as England, already about two 
hundred persons have confessed Christ in the presence 
of his people. It is to be hoped that these devoted 
servants of God may be induced to prolong their stay 
in this country, for wherever they go their labors are 
crowned with signal success. 

AnoTner ENGLISHMAN. 





LETTER FROM BULGARIA. 

Boston—Bible 

Preaching — The German Convert — Tracts sent to 
Russia. 


Yireulation and our Worship—German 


Scuumva, Bulgaria, Dec. 30, 1859. 

Dear Str anv Brotuer :—Boston, being the city 
in which I have spent the-tirst five months after my 
arrival in America, some ten years ago, is also the city 
in which the first desire to serve God and work out my 
soul’s salvation was felt by me, and the city in the 
vicinity of which I have spent the last year and a half 
of my stay in America, as a missionary, and also the 
city in which was granted me the privilege of becom- 
ing a citizen of the glorious republic, you will not 
think it strange if I assure you that I feel strangely 
attached to Boston, and especially to the many Chris- 
tian friends I had the privilege of getting acquainted 
with during my labors at Roxbury. During the year 
which is closing, I often remember the precious 
hours I have passed among my brethren in the Boston 
Preachers’ Meeting, and the discussions to which it has 
been my privilege to listen, but I remember too the 
privilege of receiving weekly the beloved Zion’s Her- 
ald, and the benefits I derived from reading it. 

Regarding our mission here, I will just say that we 
are doing a good work in circulating the Scriptures, 
while yet learning the language of the people. Preach- 
ing we have as yet not commenced, but I hope the 
time is not far distant when it will be begun, Our 
English services, which we hold for our families, are 
visited by Bulgarians, who listen very attentively, and 
who declare that our mode of worshiping.is the mogt 





satisfied with the viands is a matter which seems 
doubtful, but the royal cooks do not seem to care, and 
we hope they do not. 

France will not consent to the restoration of the 
Grand Dukes, and Austria, without an appeal to the 
sword, which would be futile, cannot. The buds and 
blossoms on liberty’s tree have not yet come to ma- 
turity, but the promise of the spring will, we believe, 
not fail of fulfilment in the harvest. 

It is an omen of good when the blighting influence 
of the Pope’s rule is to be confined to the Eternal City 
—the inhabitants of which, being principally priests, 
accustomed to its respiration, no harm will be done. 
Any other unfortunates who may desire to breathe a 
purer atmosphere must just avail themselves of the 
first favorable opportunity to escape to that free State 
which we hope soon to see firmly established in Central 
Italy. The tirm and dignitied conduct of England has 
much to do with securing such a consummation if the 
people of these kingdoms and the Italians devoutedly 
wish it. 

Four theatres were open on last Sabbath evening in 
London for preaching the gospel to the masses, and 
were filled to overflowing with the class sought to be 
reached. In addition to this, the Bishop of London 
preached the first of a series of sermons in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. At the same evening hour, Exeter Hall 
was occupied by an Episcopal clergyman. The ser- 
vices in the theatres are being conducted by twenty- 
five Nonconformist ministers alternately. Mr. Brown- 
low North is about to give a whole weck of daily and 
nightly labor to Woolwich, reserving his Lord’s day 
for addresses in London. 

The benefits resulting from the special services to 
the working classes among us, are not restricted to 
these, bat reach other portions of the community. 
There is not, we believe, a single section of the church 
that is not acted upon reflexly for good, and the cause 
of truth and righteousness is receiving marked accel- 
eration. 

This movement has led to the union of the clergy of 
the Established Church and Dissenting ministers in 
alternate services on neutral ground, with a view to 
reach the ear of the outcast population of the land. 
The religious services advertised in the different thea- 
tres exhibit this tendency to union in a very signifiant 
manner. Though, in some former periods, the better 
omens, which have at times arisen, have again vanish- 
ed, gnd there has been reaction where we looked for 
progress, yet there are now concurring circumstances 
which promise well for the sincerity and permanence of 
this union. 

One ground of hope is the greatly altered feeling in 
the ranks of the Establishment itself, in which, if one 
division evinces a confirmed tendency to Romanism, 
another and vastly larger division is seen adapting its 
ministrations more and more to the wants of the popu- 
lation. Moreover, the full conviction has at length 
possessed the minds of dignitaries, and of almost all 
the able men in the State Church, that the time is come 
for an aggressive movement in evangelistic effort on 
the masses. Such movement necessarily assumes 
much of the character of Nonconformist ministrations, 
in their freer form and more earnest spirit. 

There is, moreover, a natural and evident tendency 
to assimilation and to sympathy with the Puritan spirit, 
and with the modes of activity pursued by the de- 
scendants of the Puritans. For the Church of Eng- 
land to drop these more recent efforts, and to fall 
back again into restricted regularity, and its former 
torpor, would be, in the apprehension of its ablest 
friends, to relinquish the race to Nonconformity, and 
lose its hold on national esteem. 

Inevitably, then, the intenser spirituality of religion 
in the Established Church, and among Dissenting com- 
munities, tends in the most direct manner to superin- 
duce, first, the more perfect love of the brethren, and 
then a nearer agreement in the apprehension of divine 
truth. And, as the increase of piety insures the har- 
mony of believers, so the cultivation of Christian har- 
mony must assuredly precede the final outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the world. 

Hence the obligation of the times we live in; and 
hence the hopes that may be humbly entertained of the 
result of the present special efforts made in the 
churches. Their most beautiful prognostic is their 
spirit of union. If combined with humiliation, prayer, 


and earnest conformity to the will of Christ, in be- 
lievers as individuals, there be this love of the brethren 
attracting Christian denominations into one, then will 
there be replaced the link wanting in the chain of 
Christian evidences ; or rather, as these evidences are, 
for the most part, cumulative and independent, there 


simple and reasonable they ever witnessed. We have 
prepared several hymns, and also four tracts, to be pub- 
lished in Bulgarian, which will be of good help in 
opening Bulgarian service. 

While preparing for the Bulgarian, the Lord gives 
me now and then an opportunity of doing some good 
in the German. I preach regularly every Sabbath 
afternoon to the members of my family and a few 
others who understand German, in my house in Ger- 
man, and that these fecble efforts are not in vain, we 
had the privilege of witnessing in the conversion of a 
young Germgn, who, although a Protestant, had a 
Roman Catholic mother, who before her death asked 
him to promise her that he would after her departure 
go to Jerusalem, and pray there for her soul. He 
having loved his mother, and not having had time to 
consider, rashly promised to comply with her request, 
and consequently soon after her departure left his 
father and sisters at Halle, the city of his birth, and 
set out for Jerusalem, Last August he arrived here, 
and being shown by some one to us, came to my house. 
I, after learning the object of his journey, told him 
that it was not the best time of year to prosecute his 
journey, and advised him to stay awhile with me, to 
which he consented. Ata proper time Ispoke to him 
about his promise, and showed him that the request 
of his mother was contrary to the word of God, and 
that he had promised to do what was contrary to the 
teachings of the Protestant Church, to which he pro- 
fesses to belong. At first he held his promise binding 
above everything, but after a while he began to read 
the Scriptures and to pray, and finally succeeded in 
finding the forgiveness of his sins and peace for his soul, 
and is convinced that prayers for the departed will 
avail nothing. He now wrote home that he had finally, 
through the help of God, discovered his mistake, and 
does not intend to continue on his journey to Jerusa- 
lem, but expects to go to Bucharest, in Wallachia, and 
there to commence business. The young man has 
now been four months in our family, and has during 
this time given sufficient proof of his sincerity and of 
the change of his heart, to justify the above statement. 

Besides the privilege of doing good through the Ger- 
man language here, I have succeeded in sending 
over to Russia proper some 31,000 pages of German 
tracts and pamphlets, sent to me by Bro. Jacoby. I 
hope they will do great good among the German col- 
onists in Southern Russia, 

In conclusion I will say, that we are all, thank God, 
well, and try to serve God and a present age. Please 
to remember us in your prayers, and give our love to 
all of our Christian friends at Roxbury. 

Yours in Christ, F. W. Fiocxen. 





‘A GOOD TIME. 

Levees, fairs, festivals, tea-parties, donations, sur- 
prise visits, &c. &c., are now the order of the day in 
most communities where ministers of the gospel com- 
prise an order among the laboring class of people. 
Such a community is ours, and it is one in which the 
people are specially interested to oblige their ministers 
to say in regard to the things of this life that he wants 
for no good thing. The members of our church and 
congregation assembled at the church on the evening 
of Feb. 1, for the purpose of making their pastor a do- 
nation. A few were rather incredulous respecting the 
success of the affair, thinking a levee would yield a 
larger amount of cash. 

The mercury was quite low that evening, and it was 
evident that some thought it would be more comforta- 
ble by their own fireside than to be out in the keen air. 
We had not 500 present, as Bro. Martin reports from 
Ware, neither did we get $163, but we had 100 pres- 
ent, and our net proceeds in cash were $95.50, besides 
yaluable household articles, which would raise the fig- 
ures to $110. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have not seen a donation re- 
ported in the Herald this year that equals this one, 
when the number contributing are regarded. Good 
singing was furnished, and besides an address of about 
fifteen minutes’ length was delivered by the president 
of the evening, E. Kimball, Jr. Abundant opportu- 
nity was given for social conversation, but more ¢s- 
pecially for contribution, and the latter was practically 
observed. : ; 

It is just to notice that the M. E. Church in this 
place receives much aid from members of Dr. Nelson c) 
church in Leicester, who usually wait upon our minis- 
trations, especially in the winter season. Of these is the 
venerable Father Young, who has now spent more 
than fourscore years in the world, and nearly three- 
score in the service of God and his church, but he has 
almost gained his heavenly home. Representatives of 


























other churches are numbered als¢ 
assistants, and worship at our 

labors under the embarrassment 
longs to that class of churches v 
their preacher his full claim. T 
thy of a better pastor than they 
sual religious interest prevails 
“walk by faith, not by sight,” a 

Cherry Valley, Feb. 6. 








RELIGIOUS INTEL 

Rev. John Allen, of Farming 
“For the encouragement of the { 
say that the last week has been. 
esting portions of my life; dur 
been in a glorious revival of rel 
corner of New Sharon Circuit, | 
Collins neighborhood. Some 12 
presented themselves to the altar 
most of them, I trust, have alre 
The meeting commenced one we 
tinued during the days and eve 
the prospect appeared full as e 
time during the meeting ; a nut 
awakening, and some very inte 
version. There appears to bi 
‘What must I do to be saved 
had a mind to work.’ ‘This was 
ing point, and it has been remark: 
the meeting.” 

A correspondent at Athol D 
“The M. E. Church in this p 
Hambleton is an acceptable and 
their annual levee, Feb. 2, and in 
and profit it was a perfect succe 
ed was a trifle over $100. The R 
Lawrence, was present, and our 
him a debt of gratitude. God i: 
ovuding us Deer Ministers than 
ing to our church precious sou 
the Holy Ghost in the church is 5 
may be more powerful in influen 
Pray for us.” 

South Berwick, Me.—Rev. PeE 
this has been the field of so ma 
place where every inch of grout 
contested by the arch-enemy of 
where the monster intemperanc 
hand and blasting breath has ma 
wasted substance of many young 
places are now pointed out as the 
ard; yes, like the place, mention 
“Even where Satan’s seat is,” 
cheer the Israel of God, and th 
the cross of Christ that have ms 
truth and right on this disputed s 
good Lord is with us by his He 
When 
spring we found a few faithful, 
trained under the judicious care « 
ready to work for the Lord. Th 
Conference year, some fourteen « 
with me to spend one half hour 
for a revival of the work of God 
was not long before we saw sign 
ing among us. The signg di 
very often do in a dry time, 
favored with the blessed sight 
ing souls humbly bowed at the a 
for mercy. And they have beer 
and nearly every week since has 
ing the Saviour among us. An 
which we “ thank God and take c 
is better still, it has spread to our 
though it was hard for them t 
that God was among us, they now 
saw iton this fashion.” Our pra 
may never stop while a soul r 
* And to God shall be all the pr 

Dedications. —The new Method 
at Moorfield, Clark County, O., 1 
worship of God on Sunday, Jant 
vices commenced on Saturday « 
Granville Moody preached the de 

Feb. 29th, the new church ed 
Indiana, called Simpson Chaps 
God by Bishop Simpson. It is 

The New Speaker and the Sabli 
ton correspondent of the New Y« 
vertiser, writing on Saturday, say 

“This evening, as I have just 
friend said that he would call to-1 
views on the formation of commi 
Mr. Speaker Pennington, ‘ you w 
home [am in the habit of atter 
morrow [hope to be able to he 
any rate [ shall not transact any b 
day I will be glad to see you.’ ‘I 
ing sign here, where the afternoo! 
often devoted to political confabs, 
authority.” 


and converting sinners. 


PERSONAL 

The Hon. Charles A. Ingersoll 
trict Court of Connecticut, died at 
Haven, on Tuesday of last week. 


E. P. Weston, of Gorham, has |! 
Superintendent of the common 
place of Mark H. Dannell, resign 


Rev. H. P. Cnshing, of Bradfo 
pointed Agent of the State Ten 
that State. 

D. H. Mason, Esq., of Newton, 
member of the Massachusetts Bo: 
place of Hon. isaae Davis, whose 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher wa: 
chaise in New York, on Wedne 
horse took fright and ran. Th 
stone, and Mrs. B. was thrown vi 
ously injured. 

Milton S. Latham has been ch¢ 
ture of California to fill Mr. Br« 
the U. S. Senate. Mr. L. is a nat 
served one term in the lower Hou 
1853 to 1855. He voted for th 
Bill. 

Rev. Edward Bannister, A. M 
President of the University of the I 
in place of President Gibbens resig 

POLITICAL 

Onion Meeting.—A large meeti 
tional Hall, in Philadelphia, Feb. 
stitutional Union Party. Resolu 
arranging for the institution of a 
the conservative elements of the c 
of note addressed the assemblage 
ing of the object of the meeting w 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts 
more, of New York, Hon. E. M. C 
and Hon. John Minor Botts, of V 

California.—By Gov. Latham’s | 
Senate, Licut. Gov. Downey becor 
for two years, and Mr. Quinn, th 
Senate, becomes Lieut. Governor 

Sam ITouston on the Union.—G 
ial message to the Legislature of 
South Carolina, is of the trae Un 
South Carolina Resolutions the Gc 

I deem it due to myself, as well 
body, to enter my unqualitied prot 
sent from the principles enuncia 
tions. 

The document thus closes : 

, 1 : 

The people of Texas are satisfi 
tution and the Union as they are. 
ling to enlarge it by further wise, 
able acquisitions. If there is a mc 
Sentiment abroad in the land, let u: 
by teaching and cultivating a more 

I would, therefore, recommend t 
lutions dissenting from the assert 
right of secession, and refusing te 
any present existing cause, and ur 
ple of all the States, North and So 
cultivating brotherly feeling, obse 
tending to their own affairs. 

Gov. Pettus, of Mississippi, has 
the Legislature of that State, re 
favorable action of that body the p 
Carolina for a Convention of the 8 
Sugyesting some measures for pi 
trade. The Legislature of Mississi 
bill to repeal the State law against 
Africans into the State, by a vote « 


Horace Greeley, who has beer 
Western States, predicts that Sena 
the nominee of the Charleston Co 
he will receive the electoral votes o 
States. 


The Mobile Register, in advocs 
Mr. Douglas for the Presidency, ss 
is important for the Southern State 
the Presidency who will take adva 
troubles to favor a policy which wi 
the control of the central portions 
We observe also that the new Dou 





